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Fall of Jerusalem: a Dramatic Poem. By the Rev. H. 
H. Milman, 8vo. pp. 167. London, 1820. 


Iris not more than three years, we believe, since Mr. Mil- 
man gave his tragedy of Fazio to the public. Rejected 
at first by the theatres, 1t became much admired in the 
closet ; the proprietor of a minor theatre, differing in opi- 
nion with those who had rejected it, thought it possessed 
sufficient dramatic interest for the stage, and produced it 
with the most signal success. At Bath it next became a 
favourite, and lastly, in London, at Covent Garden, it 
long continued to be performed to crowded audiences. 
This suecess of Mr. Milman was soon followed by a 
poem, entitled, ‘ Samor,’ which fully confirmed the fa- 
vourable opinion that had been formed of his talents, and 
placed him in a high rank among the living British poets. 
That rank the present poem of the ¢ Fall of Jerusalem’ 
will not only enable him to maintain, but will raise him 
far beyond it, and the poem will be read with unmixed 
delight by every true lover of genuine and sublime poetry. 
In a short introduction, Mr. Milman states, that the 
drama of the * Fall of Jerusalem,’ was neither written with 
a view to public representation, nor can be adapted to it 
without being entirely re-modelled and re-written ;— 


‘The groundwork of the poem is to be found in Jose- 
phus, but the events of a considerable time are compressed 
into a period of about thirty-six hours. - Though their chil- 
drenare fictitious characters, the leaders of the Jews, Simon, 
John, and Eleazar, are historical. At the beginning of the 
‘lege the defenders of the city were divided into three fac- 
tions. John, however, having surprized Eleazer, who occu- 
pied the temple, during a’festival, the party of Eleazer be- 
came subordinate to that of John. The character of John the 
Galilean was that of excessive sensuality ; I have, therefore, 
considered him as belonging to the sect of the Sadducees ; 
Simon, on the other hand, [I have represented as a native of Je- 
rusalem, and a strict Pharisee ; although his soldiers were 
pa Edomites. The Christians, we Iearn from Eusebius, 
per eri _ bye4 previcus to the siege, (by divine com- 

according to our author,) and took refuge in Pella, a 
small town on the further side of the Jordan. The constant 
tracition of the church has been, that no one professing that 
faith perished during all the hayoc which attended on this 
inost awful visitation,’ 


The drama commences with the Roman camp, on the 


pron: of Olives; when Titus dooms. the whole city to 
estruction, he declares, — 
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—_ ome § Destine 
Ss over all, and hard necessity 

olds o’er the shifting course of human things 
a paramount dominion. Likea flood, 

he irresistible stream of fate flows on, 


And urges in its va | sweepi 
; ast anda sweeping 
You, H. eceping motion, 





Kings, consuls, Cesars, with their mightiest armies, 

Each to his fix’d inevitable end. 

Yea, even eternal Rome, and Father Jove, 

Sternly submissive, sail that onward tide. 

And now am I upon its rushing bosom, 

l feel its silent billows swell beneath me, 

Bearing me and the conquering arms of Rome 

’Gainst von devoted city. On they pass, 

And ages yet to come shall pause and wonder 

At the utter wreck, which they shall leave behind them.’ 


Weare next introduced to Javan, a Christian, by birth 
a Jew, whoisin love with Miriam, the Christian daughter 
of Simon the assassin, whom he meets at the Fountain of 
Siloe. Javan brings a supply of provisions regularly, 
which Miriam takes to her father. The strength of filial 
affection is powerfully pourtrayed in the following pas- 
sages:— 
‘ Javan. Miriam! is not thy father 

(Oh, that such flowers should bloom on such a ,tock !) 

The curse of Israel? even his common name, 

Simon the assassin! of the bloody men 

That hold their iron sway within yon city, 

The bloodiest ! 

Miriam. Oh cease! I pray thee cease ! 

Javan! J know that all men hate my father; 

Javan ! | fear that all should hate my father; 

And therefore, Javan, must his daughter’s love, 

Her dutiful, her deep, her fervent love, 

Make up to his forlorn and desolate heart 

The forfeited affections of his kind. 

Is’t not so written in our law? and He 

We worship came not to destroy the law. 

Then let men rain their curses, let the storm 

Of human hate beat on his rugged-runk, 

] will cling to him, starve, die, bear the scoffs 

Of men upon mny scatter’d bones with him.’ 


Salone, the sister of Miriam, is an Israelite indeed, and 
feels indignant at the idea ofa daughter of Abraham turn- 
ing Christian. The followmg interview between Salone, 
Miriam, and Simon, exhibit their respective characters :— 


‘ Salone. Ha! still unbelieving! 
Then, then ’tis true, what I have doubted long. 
Valse traitress to our city, to the race, 
‘The chosen race of Abraham! loose apostate 
From Israel’s faith! Believer in the crucified! 
i know thee, | abjure thee. Thou art nochild 
Of Simon’s house, no sister of Salone: 
I blot thee from my heart, | wipe away 
All memory cf our youthful pleasant hours, 
Our blended sports and tasks, and joys and sorrows ; 
Yea, I'll proclaim thee. 
Miram. Sister! dearest sister! 
Thou seest that 1 cannot speak for tears. 
Salone. Away! thou wilt notspeak, thou dar’st not— Hark! 
My father’s armed footstep! at whose tread 
Sion rejoices, and the pavement stones 
Of Salem shout with proud and boastful echoes. 
be Gentiles’ scourge, the Christians’—tremble, false qne | 
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Miriam, Salone, Simon. At is too good a death for one so guilty 
Salone. Father! To perish for Jerusalem—— 
Miriam. Dear father! ; [She stands unveiled. 
Simon. Daughters, I have been Simon. Salone ! 
With Eleazar, and with John of Galilee, High-Priest. The admired daughter of the noble Simon’ 
plies hee! psa te mare search’d the city, ew ae to the city,—the Jews are defeated, 
Do traitorously withhold his private hoard ~—amarian, having fret plunged his sword into the breast 
us, alee“ J . of his bride, to save her from pollution, is slain in the 
Of stolen provisions from the publicstore. , di i +" 
Salone. And found ye any guilty of a fraud combat. A soldier bears off Miriam by force, out of the 
So base on Judal’s warriors ? j city, who proves to be her lover,—Javan and Simon are 
Simon. Yes, my children ! taken prisoners in front of the temple. The following is 
¥ ‘There sate a woman in a lowly re Simon’s description of the scene and of his own feeling :— 
i And she had moulded meal into cake ; TI 
ol iil ale aa 1; 1ey fight around the altar, and the dead 
And she sate weeping even in w ild delight Heap the chok’d pavement. Israel tramples Israel, 
! Over her sleeping infants, at the thought . . : 
} Of how their eyes would glisten to behold MF Se — where the temple, 
a) The unaccustomed food. She had not tasted I ike to & pit of frantic gladiators, 
be - ; s howling with the strife of men, that fight not 
rf Herself the strange repast ; but she had raised See conatah tak the desneete tov of Gavin 
pt The covering under which the children lay Delccta Vevines. wamen i sd hurr : ae 5: 
sf Crouching and clinging fondly to each other, ; cates Fm oo 
Ty rete. poet . At least to die within the sanctuary. 
f As though the warmth that breath’d from out their bodies I Aipecas 
fe : tape: soc tee only wait without—I take my stand 
Had some refreshment for their wither’d lips. Slave in the vestibule--end thous the thenders 
i We bared ourswords to slay: but subtle John Hich . —a ne . 
hy Seetehid a: igh and aloof o’er the wide arch of heaven 
Snatch’d the food from her, trod it on the ground, ie 
Aud wieck’d her Hold their calm march, nor deviate to their vengeance | 
‘ | Miriam. But thou didst not smite her, father? atin Ran vice fcr nla wait | 
Simon. No! we were wiser than to bless with death ee emer 
rm hoe | The faith of Simon. 
ah A wretch like her. ’Twas but now I pass’d 
But I must seek within, . | 
Jf he that oft at dead of midnight placeth bag gs 2 ba > oe — sd _ 
Mi ‘The wine and fruit within our chosen house, E, balm’d , h — = Ae of Gelile ay 
“ Hath minister’d this night to Israel’s chief. a r,s a ee 
. Miriam. Sal Is prisoner; I beheld him fiercely gnashing 
. Salone. Oh. Mii: “ey enna 1 hj His ponderous chains. Of me they take no heed, 
t » Seow. Va, SECM: 2 PRTC NOS Len: RUN ROW For I disdain to tempt them to my death, T 
‘ For even as those two infants lay together i And am not arm’d to sla ; 
Nestling their sleeping faces on each other, y: The light within wer 
x * «dis iltean Tlie ~ x eed ; fines 
; Ls nie — a — ee — I have Grows redder, broader. ’Tis a fire that burns Ich 
i va : Pon iy: wae, See Siwy See To save or to destroy. On Sinai’s top, aa 
Of thy soft bosom answering to. mine own. Oh Lord! thou didst appear in flames, the mountain 
- : ; “Dy 
Simon, and Jolin the Tyrant, who are enemies to each] Burntround about thee. Art thou here at length, 
i other, are reconciled by the high priest, and Abiramthe} And must J close mine eyes, lest they be blinded An « 
he false prophet, demands the marriage of Salone to Amariah, By the full conflagration of thy presence ?” D 
rs, the son of the latter. Javan intreats Miriam to fly from} Titus and his forces view with pleasure the blazing ruins Se 
' the city, but her duty to her father absorbs every consi-| of the temple ; aud the Christians without the city walls 
‘ deration of personal safety. She flies to the temple, | chaunt the following :-— Ina 
where, as they chaunted the suppliant hymn, she prayed— ‘HYMN Regi 
‘ Be it done ‘ Even thus, amid thy pride and luxury, tect « 
h Through Jesus Christ thine only son.” ’ Oh earth! shall that last coming burst on thee, Bay, 
z _ The high priest, indignant at theapostacy, demands the ‘That secret coming of the Son of Man. tled | 
victim, who is yet unknown, Salone declares ’twere a When all the cherub-throning clouds shall shine, const 
sin against Jerusalem and heaven to spare her, and Simon Irradiate with his brightadvancing sign: come 
Sa ght manne iefinehedten Tim nmate When that great husbandman shall wave his fan, at th 
§ still more infuriate; he says,—- Seaiel . strech at th 
; ee ’ Sweeping, like chaff, thy wealth and pomp away : | of t1 
| Simon. Now, if it were my child, my Sarah’s child, Still'to the noontide of that nightless day, oo 
iy The child that she died blessing, I’d not sleep Shalt thou thy wonted dissolute course maintain. and 
Till the stones crush her. Yea, thus, thus I’d grasp, Along the busy mart and crowded street, raha 
f And hurl destruction on her guilty head. The buyer and the seller still shall meet, tong 
43 Here, John, I pledge mine hand to thee, till vengeance And marriage feasts begin their jocund strain : for st 
* Seize on the false and insolent blasphemer. Still to the pouring out the cup of woe; movi 
, Salone, (half unveiled, rushing forward, stops irreso- Till earth, a drunkard, reeling to and fro, froze 
— lutely.) And mountains molten by his — feet, was 0 
if cy eyes oppress me—iny heart chokes my voice— And heaven his presence own, all red with furnace heat. Ca 
1 ind my lips cling together Oli! my mother, The hundred-gated cities then ] 
ip Upon thy death-bed didst thou not beseech us The towers a temples, nam’d of men rie 
44 Lo Jove each other! Eternal, and the thrones of kings; “ 
r -  Migh-Priest. Veiled maid, what art thou? The gilded summer palaces, Seetiens 
to Salone. Off! off! the blood of Abraham swells within | The courtly bowers of love and ease, ie 
. ‘ oo. Where still the bird of pleasure sings 5 sects. 
s 1 cast down my veil, I cast away Ask ye the destiny of them ? OF par 
All tear, all tenderness, all fond remorse. Go gaze on fallen Jerusalem ! 
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Yea, mightier names are in the fatal roll, 
‘aes earth and heaven God’s standard is unfurl’d, 
The skies are shrivell’d like a burning scroll, 

And the vast common doom ensepulchres the world. 


Oh! who shall then survive? 
Ob! who shall stand and live? 
When all that hath been, is no more: 
When for the round earth hung in air, 
With all its constellations fair 
In the sky’s azure canopy ; 
When for the breathing earth, and sparkling sea, 
Is but a fiery deluge without shore, 
Heaving along the abyss profound and dark, 
A fiery deluge, and without an ark. 


Lord of all power, when thou art there alone 
On thy eternal fiery-wheeled throne, 

That in its high meridian noon 

Needs not the perish’d sun nor moon: 

When thou art there in thy presiding state, 
Wide-sceptred monarch o’er the realm of doom : 
When from the sea depths, from earth’s darkest womb, 

The dead of all the ages round thee wait: 

And when the tribes of wickedness are strewn 
Like forest leaves in the autumn of thine ire: 

Faithful ard true ! thou still wilt save thine own ! 
The saints shall dwell within th’ unharming fire, 

Each white robe spotless, blooming every palm. 
Even safe as we, by this still fountain’s side, 

So shall the church, thy bright and mystic bride, 

Sit on the stormy gulf a halcyon bird of calm. 

Yes, ’mid yon angry and destroying signs, 

O’er us the rainbow of thy mercies shines : 

We hail, we bless the covenant of its beam, 
Almighty to avenge, almightiest to redeem ! 


These extracts will enable our readers to judge of the 
merits of Mr. Milman’s poem; to us it appears one of the 
tinest effusions, on one of the grandest subjects that En- 
glish poetry can boast. 


PRP I FPELIEPADE PELE LE PLEA BEBEPF 


An Account of the Arctic Regions, with a History and 
Description of the Northern Whale Fishery. By W. 
Scoresby, jun. F. R.S. E. Edinburgh, 1820. 


(Concluded from p. 248.) 


In a chapter devoted to the atmospherology of the Arctic 
Regions, we meet with some instances of the curious ef- 
tect of the intense cold. Ellis, who wintered in Hudson’s 
Bay, in 1746-7, relates that, by the 3d of November, bot- 
tled beer, though wrapped in tow and placed near a good 
constant fire, was found to be frozen solid; and in the 
course of the winter, beer casks, placed in the ground 
at the depth of several feet, froze almost solid, and some 
ofthem burst; many of the sailors had their faces, ears, 
and toes frozen ; glasses used in drinking stuck to the 
mouth, and sometimes removed the skin from the li ps or 
tongue: anda sailor, who inadvertently used his finger 
for stopping a spirit bottle, in place of a cork, while re- 
moving it from the house to his tent, had his finger fast 
frozen in the bottle; in consequence of which a part of it 
was obliged to be taken off, to prevent mortification. 

Captain Scoresby, when in latitude 70°, in the year 
1814, found an increase in cold of 20° between the time 


of leaving the deck at night, and rising the following 
morning : 


Pi remarkable change was attended with singular ef- 
cts. ‘The circulation of the blood was accelerated,—a sense 


of parched dryness was excited in the nose,—the mouth, or | 
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rather lips, were contracted in all their dimensions, as by a 
sphincter, and the articulation of many words was rendered 
difficult and imperfect; indeed, every part of the body was 
more or less stimulated or disordered by the severity of the 
cold. The hands, if exposed, would have been frozen in a 
few minutes; and even the face could not have resisted the 
effects of a brisk wind, continued for any length of time. A 
piece of metal, when applied to the tongue, instantly adhered 
to it, and could not be removed without its retaining a portion 
ofthe skin; iron became brittle, and such as was at all of in- 
ferior quality might be fractured by a blow; brandy of En- 
glish manufacture and wholesale strength, was frozen; quick- 
silver, by a single process, might have been consolidated; the 
sea, in some places, was in the act of freezing, and in others 
appeared to smoke, and produced, in the formation of frost- 
rime, an obscurity greater than that of the thickest fog. The 
subtle principle of magnetism seemed to be, in some way or 
other, influenced by the frost; for the deck compasses be- 
came sluggish, or even motionless, while a cabin compass tra- 
versed with celerity. ‘The ship became enveloped inice ; the 
bows, sides, and lower rigging were loaded; and the rudder, 
if not repeatedly freed, would, in a short time, have been ren- 
dered immoveable.’ 


The antiseptical property of frost is generally known. 
Captain Scoresby says, that animal substances requisite 
as food, of all descriptions, except fish, may be taken to 
Greenland and there preserved any length of time without 
being smoked, dried, or salted. It is only necessary to 
suspend them in the air while on ship board, shield them a 
little from the sun, and occasionally immerse them in sea 
water. This prevents putrescency on the outward pas- 
sage, and in Greenland the cold becomes a sufficient pre- 
servative, by freezing them as hard as blocks of wood :— 


‘ Beef, mutton, pork, and fowls, (the latter neither plucked 
nor drawn,) are constantly taken out from England, Shetland, 
or Orkney, and ovesetved in this way. When used, the beef 
cannot be divided but by an axe or saw; the latter instru- 
ment is generally preferred. It is then put into cold water, 
from which it derives heat by the formation of ice around it, 
and soon thaws ; but if put into hot water, much ofthe gravy 
is extracted, and the meat is injured without being thawed 
more readily. If an attempt be made to cook it before it is 
thawed, it may be burnt on the outside, while the centre re- 
mains raw, or actually in a frozen state. ‘The moisture is well 
preserved by freezing, a little from the surface only evaporat- 
ing, so that, if cooked when three, four, or hve months old, it 
will frequently “— as protuse of gravy as if it had been but 
recentiy killed. But the most surprising action of the frost 
on fresh provision, is in preserving it a long time from putre- 
fraction, even if it is thawed and returns iato a warm climate. 
I have eaten unsalted mutton and beef nearly five months old, 
which has been constantly exposed to a temperature above 
the freezing point for four or five weeks in the onset, and oc- 
casionally assailed by the septical influences of rain, fog, 
heat, and electricity, and yetit has proved perfectly sweet. 

‘ A further antiseptical etfect is produced by the cold of the 
polar countries, on animal and vegetable substances, so as to 
preserve them, if they remain in the same climate, unchanged 
for a period of many years. “ It is observable,” says Martens, 
in his voyage to Spitzbergen, ‘* that a dead carcass doth not 
easily rot or consume, for it has been found, that a man buried 
ten years before, still retained his perfect shape and dress.” 
An instance corroborative of this remark is given by M. Bleau, 
who, in his At!as Historique, informs us, that the bodies of 
seven Dutch seamen, who perished in Spitzbergen in the 
year .635, when attempting to pass the winter there, were 
found twenty years afterwards, by some sailors who happened 
to land about the place where they were interred; in a perfect 
state, not having suffered the smallest degree of putrefaction.” 


We now come to a subject on which our author hag 
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dwelt most copiously, the natural history of the whale and 
the whale fishery. The places where these monsters ofthe 
deep occur in the greatest abundance, is generally found 
to be in the 78th or 79th degree of north latitude, though 
from the 72d to the 8 Ist degree, they have been met with. 
These singular animals are barmless and timid, and seem 
to prefer those situations which afford them the most se- 
cure retreats. The place of their retreat is, however, re- 
-gulated by various circumstances; it sometimes depends 
on the quality and quantity of food, the disposition of the 
ice, or exemption from enemies. At one time their fa- 
vourite haunt is amidst the huge and extended masses of 
the field ice; at another in the open seas adjacent. Some- 
times the majority of the whales inhabiting these seas, 
-seem collected within a narrow and single circuit; at 
others, they are scattered over an amazing extent. 
Captain Scoresby refutes the general assertion, that the 
‘whale (Balena Mysticetus,) was formerly of a larger 
size than at presenggand says, that the whales mentioned 
“us exceeding seve feet in length were not of the 
Mysticetus kind, but of the B. Physalis, or the B. Mus- 
culus species. | The following minute description of the 
whale gives us a good idea of the size aud properties of 
‘this stupendous animal :— 


.. ‘When fully grown, the length of the whale may be stated 
_as varying fiom fifty to sixty-five, and rarely, if ever, reach- 
ing seventy fect ; and its greatest circumference from thirty 
to forty feet. It is thickest a little behind the fins, or in the 
middle, between the anterior and posterior extremes of the 
animal; from whence it gradually tapersin a conical form, to- 
wards the tail, and slightly towards the head. Its form is cy- 
Jindrical from the neck, to within ten feet of the tail, beyond 
which it becomes somewhat quadrangular, the greatest ridge 
being upward, or on the back, and running backward nearly 
. across the middie of the tail. Tle head has somewhat of a 
triangular shape. ‘The under part, thearched outline of which 
is given by the jaw bones, is flat, and measures sixteen to 
twenty feet in length, and ten to twelve in breadth. The 
lips, extending filteen or twenty feet in length, and five or six 
in height, and forming the cavity of the mouth, are attached to 


the under jaw, and rise from the jaw-bones, at an angle of | 


about eighty degrees, having the appearance. » hen viewed in 
front, of the letter U. ‘The upper-jaw, including * the crown- 
-bone,”’ or skull, is bent down at the extremity, so as to shut 
the front and upper paits of the cavity of the mouth, and is 
overlapped by the lips in a squamous manner at the sides. 
When the mouth is open, it presents a cavity as large as a 
room, and capable of containing a merchant-ship’s jolly-boat, 
fullof men, betmg six or eight feet wide, tenor twelve feet high, 
(in front,) and fifteen or sixteen feet long. The fins, two in num- 
ber, are placed between one-third and two-fifths of the length of 
the animal, from the snout, and about two feet behind the an- 
gle of the mouth. ‘They are seven to nine feet in length, and 
Jour or five inbreadth. ‘The part by which they are attached 
to the body 1s somewhat elliptical, and about two feet in dia- 
meter; the side which strikes the water is nearly flat. ‘The 


{ 


articulation being perfectly spherical, the fins are capable of | 


motion in any direction ; but, from the tension of the flesh and 
skin below, they cannot be raised above the horizontal posi- 
tion. Hence the account given by some naturalists, that the 
whale supports its young by its fins, on its back, must be er- 
roneous. ‘Lhe fins, after death, are always hard and stiff; but, 
in the living animal, it is presumed, from the nature of the 
internal structure, that.they are capable of considera'Je flex- 
ion. ‘The whale has no dorsal fin. The tail, comprising, in 
a single surface, eighty or one hundred square feet, is a for- 
amidable instrument of motion and defence. Its length is 
enly five or six feet; but its width is eighteen to twenty-four 
or twenty<ix feet. Its position is horizontal. In its form it 





tt 
is flat and semi-lunar; indented in the middle; the two lobes 
somewhat pointed, and turned a little backward. Its Motions 
are rapid and universal ; its strength immense. The eyes are 
situated in the sides of the head, about a foot obliquely above 
and behind the angle of the mouth. ‘They are remarkab}, 
small in proportion to the bulk of the animal’s body, bein; 
little larger than those of an ox. The whale has no exterpaj 
ear; nor can any orifice for the admission of sound be disco. 
vered until the skin is removed.’ 

‘ The mouth, in place of teeth, contains two extensive roy, 
of fins, or whalebone, which are suspended from the sides of 
the crown-bone. These series of fins are generally curved 
longitudinally, although they are sometimes straight, and give 
an arched form to the roof of the mouth. ‘They are covered 
immediately by the lips attached to the lower jaw, and en. 
close the tongue between their Jower extremities, Each ge 
ries, or ** side of bone,” as the whale fishers term it, consists of 
upwards of three hundred lamina ; the longest are near the 
middle, from whence they gradually diminish away to no-+ 
thing at each extremity. Fifteen feet is the greatest length o 
the whalebone; but ten or eleven feet is the average size, 
and thirteen feet is a magnitude seldom met with. The 
greatest breadth, which is at the gum, is ten or twelve inches, 
The laminz, composing the two series of bone, are ranged 
side by side, two thirds of an inch apart, (thickness of the 
blade included,) and resemble a frame Of saws in a saw mill, 
The interior edges are covered with a fringe of hair, and the 
exterior edge of every blade, excepting a few at each extremi- 
ty of the series, is curved and flattened down, so as to present 
a smooth surface to the lips. In some whales, a curious hol- 
low on one side, and ridge on the otlier, occursin many of the 
central blades of whalebone, at regular intervals of six or 
seven inches. May not this irregularity, like the rings in the 
horns of the ox, which they resemble, afford an intimation of 
the age of the whale ? If so, twice the number of running 
feet in the longest lamina of whalebone in the head of a whale 
not full grown, would represent its age in years. In the 
youngest whales, called suckers, the whalebone is only afew 
inches long; when the length reaches six feet or upwards, 
the whale is said to be size. ‘Tne colour of the whalebone is 
brownish black, or bluish black. In some animals, it is 
striped longitudinally with white. When newly cleaned, the 
surface exhibits a fine play of colour. A large whale some- 
times affords a ton and a halfof whalebone. If the ‘ sample 
blade,”’ that is, the largest Jamina in ies, Weigh seven 
pounds, the whole produce may be cctumated ata ton ; and so 
on in proportion. “The whalebone is inserted into the crown: 
bone inasoitof rabbet. All the biades in the same series 
are connected together by the gum, in which the thick ends 
are inserted. ‘This substance, (the gum,) is white, fibrous, 
tender, andtasteless. Itcuts like cheese. It has the appear 
ance of the interior or kernel of the cocoa-nut.’ Ae 

‘Two paps in the female, afford the means of rearing I 
young. ‘The milk of the whale resembies that of quadrupeds 
in its appearance. It is said to be rich and well flavoured. 

‘Immediately beneath the skin lies the blubber or fat, €n- 
compassing the whole body of the animal, together with the 
fins and tail. Its colour is yellowish-white, yellow, or - 
In the very young animal it is always ‘eJlowish-white. /! 
some old animals it resembles in colour the substance of the 
salmon. It swimsin water. Its thickness all round the bey 
is eight or ten to twenty inches, varying in different parts a 
well as in different individuals. ‘the lips are composed ' 
most entirely of blubber, and yield from one to two tons rf 
pure oil each. ‘The tongue is chiefly composed of a soft kine 
of fat, that affords less cilthan any other blubber: in the cen 
tre of the tongue, and towards the root, this fat 1s interme 
with fibres of a muscular substance. The under-jaw, — 
ing the two jaw-bones, consists almost wholly of fat; and fins 
crown-bone possesses a considerable coating of It. ” asl 
are principally blubber, tendons, and bones ; and ~ a 
possesses athin stratum of blubber. The oil appears to be 

; a ad ther by 4 
tained in the blubber in minute cells, connected toge 
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strong reticuiated combination oftendinous fibres. The blub- 
ber, in its fresh state, 1s without any unpleasant smell ; and it 
;snot until after the termination of the voyage, when the cargo 
‘s unstowed, that a Greenland ship becomes disagreeable. 
‘ Fourtons of blubber by measure, generally afford three 
tons of oil; but the blubber of a sucker contains a very small 

roportion. Whales have been caught that afforded nearly 
thirty tons of pure oil; and whales yielding twenty tons of 
oi] are by no Means uncommon. fl he quantity of oil yielded 
bv a whale, generally bears a certain proportion to the length 
of its longest blade of whalebone. 

«A stout whale of sixty feet in length, is of the enormous 
weight of seventy tons; the blubber weighs about thirty tons, 
the bones of the head, whalebone, fins, and tail, eight or ten; 
carcass thirty or thirty-two.’ 

Whales are dull of bearing, but their sense of seeing is 
acute; and they are observed to discover one another, in 
clear water, when under the surface at an amazing dis- 
tance. In their usual conduct, they remain at the sur- 
face to breathe about two minutes, seldom longer ;. they 
then descend for an interval of five or ten minutes; but 
sometimes, when feeding, fifteen or twenty. The depth to 
which they commonly descend is not known— 


‘ But, when struck, the quantity of line they sometimes take 
out of the boats, ina perpendicular descent, affords a good 
measure of the depth. By this rule, they have been known 
to descend to the depth of an English mile, and with such ve- 
locity, that instances have occurred, in which whales have 
been drawn up by the line attached, from a depth of seven or 
eight hundred fathoms, and have been found to have broken 
their jaw-bones, and sometimes crown-bone, by the blow 
struck against the bottom. Some persons are of opinion, that 
whales can remain under a field of ice, or at the bottom of the 
sea, in shallow water, when undisturbed, for many hours at a 
tunes Whales are seldom found sleeping ; yet, in calm wea- 
ther, among ice, instances occasionally occur.’ 


The whale seldom swims at a greater rate than four 
miles an hour, unless when it feeds, or is alarmed by the 
sight of an enemy, or the stroke of an harpoon, when their 
speed may be increased to the rate of eight or nine miles 


an hour, but this does not continue more than a few mi- 
nutes, 


_ The following anecdotes of the whale, show the aston- 
sing power of these great animals, and the extreme dan- 
gers that attend the whale-fishery. The first relates to 


— Captain Scoresby calls the ‘surprising vigour of a 
Whale samme 


3 On the 25th of June 1812, one of the harpooners belong- 
‘Ng to the Resolution, of Whitby, under my command, struck 
wh hale by the edge of a small floe of ice. Assistance being 
Aide ay? | atflorded, a second boat’s lines were attached to 
Fe the fast-boat, in a few minutes after the harpoon was 
lites Che remainder of the boats proceeded at some 
aan es in the direction the fish seemed to have taken. In 
wie quarter of an hour, the fast-boat, to my surprise, again 
sate, ee for lines. As the ship was then within five mi- 
daa Pn : we instantly steered towards the boat, with the 
mised — assistance, by means of a spare boat we still 
th erhacl. oard. Before we reached the place, however, 
hele aeeel four oars displayed in signal order, which, by 
Tos an ii indicated a most urgent necessity for assistance. 
the shane oe were at the same time seen seated close by 
of keepin tyr was considerably elevated, for the purpose 
of the line down,— while the bow of the boat, by the force 
harpooner’ h as drawn down to the level of the sea,—and the 
enveloped | y the friction of the line round the bollard, was 
scarcelt ee smoky obscurity. At length, when the ship was 
Quittin y the yards distant, we perceived preparations for 
mo& “he boat. The sailors’ pea-jackets were cast upon 


yo 


the adjoining ice,—the oars were. thrown down,—the crew 
leaped overboard,—the bow of the boat was buried in the 
water,—the stern rose perpendicular, and then majestically, 
disappeared. The harpooner having caused the end of the 
line to be fastened to the iron-ring at the boat’s stern, was the 
means of its loss*; and a tongue of the ice, on which was a 
depth of several feet of water, kept the boat, by the pressure 
of the line against it, at such a considerable distance as pre- 
vented the crew from leaping upon the floe. Some of them 
were, therefore, put to the necessity of swimming for their 
preservation, but all of them succeeded in scrambling upon 
the ice, and were taken on board of the ship in a few minutes 
afterwards. : 

‘ I may here observe, that it is an uncommon circumstance 
for a fish to require more than two boats’ lines in such a situ- 
ation; none of our harpooners, therefore, had any scruple 
in leaving the fast-boat, never suspecting, after it had re- 
ceived the assistance of one boat with six lines or upward, that 
it would need any more. 

‘ Several ships being about us, there was a possibility that 
some person might attack aud make a prize of the whale, 
when it had so far escaped us, that we no longer retained any 
hold of it; as such, we set all the sail the ship could safely 
sustain, and worked through several narrow and intricate 
channels in the ice, in the direction I observed the fish had 
retreated. After a little time, it was descried by the people 
in the boats, at a considerable distance to the eastward; a 
general chase immediately commenced, and within the space 
of an hour three harpoons were struck. We now imagined 
the fish was secure, but our expectations were premature. The 
whale resolutely pushed beneath a large floe that had been 
recently broken to pieces, by the swell, and soon drew ail 
the lines out of the second fast-boat; the ofticer of which, 
not being able to get any assistance, tied the end of his line 
toa hummock of ice and broke it. Soon afterwards, the 
other two boats, still fast, were dragged against the broken 
floe, when one, of the harpoons drew out. The lines of only 
one boat, therefore, remained fast tothe fish, and this, with 
six or eight lines out, was dragged forward into the shattered 
floe with astonishing force. Pieces of ice, each of which was 
sufficiently large to have answered the purpose of a mooring 
for a ship, were wheeled about by the strength of the whale ; 
and such was the tension and elasticity of the line, that when- 
ever it slipped clear of any mass of ice, after turning it round, 
into the space between any two adjoining pieces, the bout 
and its crew flew forward through the crack, with the veiocity 
of an arrow, and never failed to launch several feet upoa the 
first mass of ice that it encountered. 

¢ While we scoured the sea around the broken floe with the 
ship, and while the ice was attempted in vain by the boats, 
the whale continued to press forward in an easterly directiou 
towards the sea. At length, when 14 lines (about 1080 fa- 
thoms) were drawn from the fourth fast-boat, a slight entan- 
glement of the line, broke it at the stem. ‘The fish then 
again made its escape, taking along with it a boat and 28 lines. 
‘The united length of the lines was 6720 yards, or upwards of 
3% English miles; value, with the boat, above 1501. sterling. 
‘The obstruction of the sunken boat, to the progress ot 
the fish, must have been immense; and that of the lines like- 
wise considerable; the weight of lines alone, being 35 hun- 
dred weight. 

‘ So long as the fourth fast-boat, through the medium of tts 
lines, retained its hold of the fish, we searched the adjoining 
sea with the ship in vain; but, in a short time after the iin 

was divided, we got sight of the object of pursuit, ai the dis- 
tance of near two miles to the eastward of the ice and boats, 
in the open sea. One boat only with lines, anu two empty 


* ¢“Giving awhale the boat,” as the voluutary sacrifice of a boat 
is termed, is a scheme not unfrequently practised by tae fishet 
when ia want of line. By submitting to this risk, he expects > 
gain the fish, and stiil has the chance of recovering lis buat aud us 





maerials. Itis only practised in opeu ice of at fields,’ 
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; boats, were reserved by the ship. Having, however, fortu- | fins and tail, that few of the crew were hardy enough to ap. 
i) nately fine weather, and a fresh breeze of wind, we immedi- proach it. The captain (my father,) observing their timidity 
t itely gave chase under all sails; though, it must be confessed, called a boat, and himself struck a second harpoon. Another | 
with the insignificant force by us, the distance of the fish, and boat immediately followed, and unfortunately advanced too , 
4 the rapidity of its flight considered, we had but very sinall far. The tail was again reared into the air, in a terrific atti. 
hopes of success. At length, after pursuing it five or six | tude,—the impending blow was evident,—the harpooner, whe , 
ya miles, being at least nine miles from the place where it was | was directly underneath, leaped overboard,—and the next | 
a struck, we came up with it, and it seemed inclined to rest | moment the threatened stroke was impressed on the centre of t 
; after its extraordinary exertions. The two dismantled or | the boat, which buried it in the water. Happily no one was ‘ 
% | empty boats having been furnished with two lines each, (a injured. The harpooner who leaped overboard, escaped . 
7 verv inadequate supply,) they, together with the one in a | certain death by the act,—the tail having struck the very spot j 
| | ood state of equipment, now made an attack upon the whale. | on which he stood. The effects of the blow were astonishing. ’ 
2 ne of the harpooners made a blunder; the fish saw the boat, | The keel was broken,—the gunwales, and every plank, ex. 7 
took the alarm, and again fled. I now supposed it would be cepting two, were cut throu h,—and it was evident that the 
} seen no more ; nevertheless, we chased nearly a mile in the | boat would have been completely divided, had not the taij | 
oe direation I imagined it had taken, and placed the boats, to | struck directly upon a coil of lines. The boat was rendered t 
{ the best of my judgment, in the most advantageous situations. useless. n 
a In this case we were extremely fortunate. ‘The fish rose near The next anecdote is of a different character, but stil] 0 
| one of the boats, and was immediately harpooned. Ina few | relates to the immense power of the whale. It is related t 
Si minutes two more harpoons entered its back, and lances were | on the authority of the author of the Histoire des Péches, h 
i! plied against it with vigour and success. Exhausted by its Captain Scoresby says ‘ part of the story bears the marks ti 
hil —s ee ce. pscape, & “rage gave od fede diene of truth, but some of it must be acknowledged borders t! 
ra fate, received the piercing wounds : . . |on the marvellous.’ It is an instance of boats being, to- C 
a sistance, and finally died without a struggle. Thus termi- th ‘th the; d ‘ ‘acted | ’ h 
| | nated with success, an attack upon a whale, which exhibited | B€°0F WI eir crews and apparatus, projected into the : 
ve the most uncommon determination to escape from its pur- | 4!T:— tc 
+4 suers, seconded by the most amazing strength of any indivi- ‘The Dutch ship Gort-Moolen, commanded by Cornelius h 
e dual whose capture I ever witnessed, After all, it may seem Gerard Ouwekaas, with a cargo of seven fish, was anchored al 
iz surprising, that it was not a particularly large individual ; the | in Greenland, in the year 1660. The captain, perceiving a 
z largest lamina of whalebone only measuring 9 feet 6 inches, whale a-head of his a beckoned his attendants, and threw 
‘i while those affording 12 feet bone are not uncommon *. The | himself into a boat. He wae the first to approach the whale; | G 
quantity of line withdrawn from the different boats engaged | and was fortunate enough to harpoon it before the arrival of 
in the capture, was singularly great. It amounted, altoge-| the second boat, which was on the advance. Jacques Vienkes, 
: ther, to 10,440 vards, or nearly six English miles. Of these, | who had the direetion of it, joined his captain immediately " 
13 new lines were Jost, together with the sunken boat; the afterwards, and prepared to make a second attack on the fish, | 
f a tr ae a to the fish having dropt out before ye 8 it — — —_ Boers wee . 
| the whale was killed. of its ascension, the bo 1enk p a SI 
ih to be perpendicularly above it, was so saree 8 and forcibly in 
rv | The fishers are frequently thrown overboard by the lifted up by a stroke of the head of the whale, that it was nu 
nm jerking or sudden heeling of the boats, in consequence of | dashed to pieces before the harpooner could discharge his ove 
: blows from whales, and boats are sometimes sunk or up-| weapon. Vienkes flew along with the pieces of the boat, and es 
it set by the same means: the following are two out of | fell upon the back of the animal. ‘This intrepid seaman, who ie 
‘i many instances mentioned by Captain S. :— still retained his weapon in his grasp, harpooned the whale on A 
oY : ae which he stood ; and, by means of the harpoon and the line, 
‘ During a fresh gale of wind in the season of 1809, one of | which he never abandoned, he steadied himself firmly upon wi 
, the Resolution’s harpooners struck a sucking whale. Its mo- | the fish, notwithstanding his hazardous situation, and regard- tu 
it ther being near, all the other boats were disposed’ around, | Jess of a considerable wound that he received in his leg, in 
+ with the hope of entangling it. The old whale pursued a cir- | jis fa}] along with the fragments of the boat. All the etiorts str 
t cular route round its cub, and was followed by the boats; | of the other boats to approach the whale, and deliver the har- all 
B but its velocity was so considerable, that they were unable to pooner, were futile. ‘The captain, not seeing any other me- 
M. keep pace with it. Being in the capacity of harpooner on | thod of saving his unfortunate companion, who was in some ear 
f! this occasion myself, I proceeded to the chase, after having | way cntenatal with the line, called to him to cut it with his ye 
, carefully marked the proceedings of the fish. I selected a} Knife, and betake himself to swimining. Vienkes, embat- * 
fe situation, in which I conceived the whale would make its| passed and disconcerted as he was, tried in vain to follow e 
a, appearance, and was in the act of directing my crew to cease | this counsel. His knife was in the pocket of his drawers; rec 
f rowing, when a terrible blow was struck on the boat. The | anq, being unable to support himself with one hand, he cot! the 
4 whale I never saw, but the etfect of the blow was too import- | not get itout. The whale, meanwhile, continued advanchb tica 
‘, ant to be overlooked. About 15 square feet of the bottom of along the surface of the water with great rapidity, but 4 sen 
+ the boat were driven in; it filled, sunk, and upset in a mo-| nately never attempted to dive. While his comrades ¢e , 
ment. Assistance was providentially at hand, so that we were paired of his life, the harpoon by which he held, at lengt? si 
f , all taken up without injury, after being but a few minutes in disengaged itself from the body of the whale. Vienkes* | my 
1 « the — | Hy whale escaped ; — lines fell out and ing then liberated, did not fail to take acrmnng of ist that 
' were lost, but the boat was recovered. cumstance ; he cast himself into the sea, and, by swunt'™'© . 
" ‘ A remarkable instance of the power which the whale pos- sndancenvnd te regain the boats which continued the — full 
He sesses in its tail, was exhibited within my own observation, in | of the whale. When his shipmates perceived him struge se vem 
1% the year 1807. On the 29th of May, a whale was harpooned | with the waves, they redoubled their exertions. ‘They seen ‘ 
y by an officer belonging to the Resolution. It descended a con- | ed him just as his strength was exhausted, and had the «is Ors 
be siderable depth; and, on its re-appearance, evinced an un- | ness of rescuing this adventurous harpooner from his pe™ e 
7 coimon degree of irritation. It made such a display -of its | sjtuation. ; . has ; 
hr ** It has been frequently observed, that whales of this size are The last anendnite we shall “ee is of sn a ee a 
h the most active of the species; and that those of very large growth but better authenticated, as it occurred un bani 
are, in gencral, captured with legs treuble.’ thor’s own observation :—= 
{ 
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‘In one of my earliest voyages to the whale-fishe » | ob» 
served 2 circumstance which excited my highest astonishment. 
One of our harpooners had struck a whale, it dived, and all 
the assisting boats had collected round the fast-boat, before 
¢ arose to the surface. The first boat which approached it 
advanced incautiously upon it. It rose with unexpected vio- 
lence beneath the boat, and projected it and all its crew, to 
the height of some yards in the air. It fell on its side, upset, 
and cast all the men into the water. One man received a 
severe blow in his fall, and appeared to be dangerously in- 
jured ; but, soon after his arrival on board of the ship, he re- 
covered from the effects of the accident. The rest of the 
boat’s crew escaped without any hurt.’ 


Extended as our notice of this valuable work has been, 
there is yet much curious information on which we have 
not touched; but we cannot dismiss it without expressing 
our highest approbation of the whole, and particularly of 
the zoological part of it. To us it appears a complete 
history and description of every thing relating to that in- 
teresting but hitherto little known portion of the globe, 
the arctic regions; and we much regret that a person of 
Captain Scoresby’s extensive knowledge and experience 
has not had a prominent appointment in the late explora- 
tory expeditions that have been titted out ; since he proves 
himself so eminently qualified to render the most import- 
ant services in such an enterprize. 
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Giovanni Sbogarro, a Venetian Tale; taken from the 
French. By Percival Gordon: 


(Coneluded from p. 247.) 


Mapam Axseront and Antonia, accompanied by Or- 
sonio, make frequent excursions to view the various curio- 
sities of Venice, visiting many churches and palaces, rich 
in architecture, statuary, and paintings. Among the 
numerous visitors frequenting these places of public at- 
traction, one in particular fixed more than ordinary atten- 
tion. * His countenance was acute, his tone quick and 
decided, and there was a keenness in his falcon eyes, that 
Antonia found it painful to encounter. His air was some- 
what military, and a Dalmatian mantle rendered it pic- 
turesque.’ 

He had ever an eye on Orsonio. He seemed much 
struck by his imposing yet engaging air, and remarked 
all his movements with curiosity and interest. 

From this stranger we derive some particulars of the 
early life of Giovanni Sbogarro, which we extract con- 
nectedly, as likely to prove not uninteresting, they are 
blended in the narrative with some comments on Orsonio’s 
recent daring rescue of a prisoner of state from the Sbirri, 
the officers of the state inquisition ; and with much poli- 
tical discussion, which leads to the exposition of Orsonio’s 
sentiments on the revolutions of states:— 

““Tam a Dalmatian, and a native of Spalato,” said the 
stranger. 


‘ “ Of Spalato!” said Orsonio, approaching him. ‘I know 
that country well.” 

‘“* OF Spalato, signor,” replied the Dalmatian, turning 
full upon him. “ It is in the environs of that city that Gio- 
vaani Sbogarro was born.” 

Of some obscure or foreign parentage, probably 2” said 

rsonio ; 6 for I recollect no amily of that name.” 
lovanni Sbogarro is not his real name, signor. He 
one peumed it since he separated from his family, which is 
ne of the most illustrious in our province, and traces its de- 


— in a direct line from one of the ancient princes of Al- 
ania, 


—_ ee 

‘ “ He passed almost a child into the service of the Turks, 
and thence into the revolt of the Servians, where he speedily 
acquired great military reputation. ‘Events not pre ‘ing fa- 
vourable to his party, he was obliged to save himself by ight 
from the proscription. He returned, it is said, into Dalmatia, 
and found himself disinherited through the perfidy and cupi- 
dity of his relations. 

««* His character is said to have then assumed a darker 
shade, and his courage to have acquired a hue of desperation. 
Accustomed to a stormy life, and subject, as it would seem, 
to gloomy and violent passions, he seized the first opportu- 
nity of attaching himectf permanently to a career of enterprize 
and danger. 

« « Had his destiny placed him in one of those fortunate 
situations in which intrepidity and genius have a noble field 
of action, he would doubtless have acquired an honourable 
renown. But, in default of perils which conduct to glory, he 
has embraced those which lead only to infamy and the scaf- 
fold. He is a man greatly to be pitied ! 

«« Thave often pressed him in my arms when he was a 
child. His disposition was then gentle and affectionate, and 
his countenance so noble, so beautiful !”’ 

« «« He was handsome then?” cried Madam Alberoni in an 
accent of surprise. : 

««¢ Why not ?”? murmured Orsonio, ‘‘ A handsome physi: 
ognomy is the expression of a lovely mind; and how many 
noble minds have been altered, embittered, sometimes de- 
graded and deformed by misfortune. How many children, 
once the pride of their mother’s hearts, have become in man- 
hood the disgust or terror of the world! Satan, on the eve of 








his fall, was the brightest among the angels. 

* <« But,”’ continued Orsonio, elevating his voice, “ have 
you seen him at a maturer age ?”’ 

‘ « Till he was ten or twelve years old,” replied the stran- 
er. ‘“ After that time he became moodv and solitary. But 
have always fancied that I should know him again, if [ should 

ever encounter him. " 

« « God preserve you from recognizing him upon the bench 
of criminals,’’ said Orsonio. ‘* That moment would be alike 
terrible for you both. For you, as you appear to feel an in- 
terest in his fate. For him, as it would call up the recollec- 
tion of his youth; the promise of which he has falsified. A 
recollection which perhaps constitutes at this moment the 
severest punishment of his crimes.” 

*«* It has been my wish,’ added the Dalmatian, after a 
short pause, turning toward Orsonio, ‘‘ to meet with this leader 
of brigands. I know that his nature was originally noble, and 
that persecution has in part goaded him to his present course. 
I have heard, also, of many instances of magnanimity and ro- 
mantic generosity which have mingled in his excesses. 1 con- 
sider him a man that may be retrieved; and it is more conso- 
nant to the true ends of justice to exercise clemency than seve- 
rity, to reclaim than to punish.’ 

‘<¢ The portrait Signor Orsonio has drawn of a bruised but 
noble heart, urged on to desperation and misguided into 
crimes, against which the door of penitence seems shut, ac- 
cords, in fact, with my idea of Giovanni Sbogarro. Had 5ig- 
nor Orsonio been the intimate confidant of his secret thoughts, 
he could not more clearly have pourtrayed that bandit to me. 
Could I meet this unfortunate man, 1 would hope yet to 
rouse the spark of virtue, that lies smothered in his bosom.”’ 

‘«* You forget.’ said Orsonio, ‘‘ that this Giovannits no 
longer the pliant child you once fondled. He is matured into 
manhood, inured to savage feelings, hardened into the foremost 
among daring and desperate brigands, and is running, full tut, 
a bold and perilous career.”’ ; 

‘ “Tam sensible,” replied the Dalmatian, ‘that he would 
treat my admonition with disdain! but it would sink into his 
soul, and be called up in his hours of reflection,—if his heart 
be, indeed, worth reclaiming. F would open to him a career 
of enterprize, that he might pursue, on the face of day, without 
blushing to avow his illustrious name.” 
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‘ Orsonio smiled. ‘ You say that the pertrait I have drawn 
at random, is a Jikeness of this leader of brigands. Allow me 
to give it a finishing touch. As easily might you whistle the 
eagle from his flight, or beckon the angry lion froin the chace, 
as reason Giovanni Sbogarro from his course.” 

*«* You may be right,.Signor,’”’ replied the Dalmatian, 
‘* for you seem capable of estimating the character of this man. 
Still I should not despair ;—and, to conclude my admonition, 
I would whisper ia his ear,—ihat his plans are developed ; his 
steps are watched; and, if he persevere—his days are num- 
bered!” 

‘ Orsonio looked with cool composure on the Dalmatian ; 
whose eyes flashed, as he uttered the last words, in a deep 
and soleinn tone, like that of a judge pronouncing sentence. 

‘«* When you undertake the taming of this savage chief,” 
said Orsonio, the attempt to blanch the Ethiope will no lon- 
ger be a fable !’? He then walked carelessly away. 

‘The Dalmatian followed him sternly with his eye. ‘*Then 
let justice take its course,” said he. ‘ The ferocious beast 
that cannot be tamed, must be hunted and destroyed.” 

We now hasten to the denouement of the story. The 
executive had received intimation that a conspiracy 
had for some tiyie existed to overturn the government of 
Venice,—that a religious order of monks were deeply en- 
gaged in it as the agents of a foreign power; and that 
the Signor Orsonio was cousidered the very man to exe- 
cute the enterprise; from his extraordinary talents and 


courage and his unbounded popularity, and still more 


from his enthusiasm aud his visionary ideas of promoting 
the people’s happiness. One of the state inquisitors was 
said to have been for some time in possession of intelli- 
geace on this subject, and to have actually seen the Sig- 
nor Orsonio examining the state of the weapons In tie 
private arsenal of the ducal palace, preparatory to the 
final execution of the plot. At length an attempt is 
made to arrest Orsonio on this charge of conspiracy against 
the state, but he etlects his escape and disappears. 

Meanwhile the gentle Antonia’s attachment to Orsonio 
was approaching towards a distressing crisis, 

‘The intimacy of Orsonio was become absolutely essential 
to Antonia. She had already loved him fervently, before 
she had yet avowed the sentiment even to herself; but now, 
the hope of bringing back his heart to the faith, inflamed her 
affection with a tender and a holy zeal. 


Orsonio’s melancholy had augmented daily, and 
seemned particularly increased by every thing suited to 
dissipate it. Even the moment the most precious to so 
true, so tender a lover, the moment when the conviction 
of Antonia’s love first darted upon his mind, was to him a 
moment of bitter anguish. The protter of her hand only 
aggravated his perplexities. He appeared distracted with 
contending emotions, when suddenly a new light seemed 
to break upon lis mind, 


‘ His forehead cleared, his eyes sparkled, a rapid thought, 
that reconciled him with hope, brightened over his counte- 
nance. Ile threw himself on his knees before Antonia, press- 
ing her hands and those of Madam Alberoni with transport, 
and bathing them with tears, 

«There is yet one hope.” 

«dt may be realized!” cried Orsonio, like one over- 
whelmed w.ih an unexpected weight of happiness. ‘ it may 
be realized! and I may commence with you a new existence; 
may bear my name and my destiny proudly ia the midst of 
men. I may—but then the hazard! Shall I venture to sub- 
ject to itthose | love? 

«*’Thus wills my fatal star '’’s aid he, after some incoherent 
sentences. ‘* It is far from hence, far from cities, in a coun: 
try where the splendour of a noble name and a great fortune 


— 
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7 an 
will be useless to you; but where 1 should henceforwarg 
consecrate to you my entire existence. Oh, let me repose 3 
moment from the e:notions which oppress me.’’ ’ 

Orsonio now discloses part of the history of his openings 
manhood, when, in the indulgence of his morbid sensihj_ 
lities, he had taken an early disgust at the world, Ho 
describes the seat of his seclusion from civilized society 
among the mountains of Carniola and Croatia,—‘an Eq. 
ropean Oasis, isolated by inaccessible rocks, and by its 
particular customs,’ which are represented as uncorrupted 
by the contact of other nations. There Orsonio ex perie 
enced the full enjoyment of unrestrained freedom. * Yet, 
at times,’ says Orsonio, ‘I felt tormented by an incon. 
ceivable want—a necessity of being loved, and by the de. 
solating persuasion, that never would a female of my choice 
come into these desarts to associate herse!f with my fate,’ 
Orsonio, however, continued in his retirement until the 
Clementine mountains were invaded by foreign troops, 
The chance of battle then delivered him a prisoner to the 
enemy, in despite of his determination. For he had com. 
bated for death, but was wounded, lost all consciousness, 
and was borne far away by the invaders. To that time 
au interval of mystery in his history succeeds. He de- 
clares he would often have abandoned every thing io re- 
sume possession of his retirement, had not the ascendancy 
of an all-contreuling sentiment restrained him, from the 
period of his first seeing Antonia di Montalto. 

To this seclusion Antonia now resolves,attended by her 
sister, to accompany him,—her devoted heart knowing no 
sacrifice too great to promote the happiness of Orsonio, 
But some new calamity intervenes. ‘The interval of a few 
hours produces the following billet, which closes this part 
of the history of Antonia’s eventful love :— 

« «* Do not accuse me: forget me, after having wept tor me 
onemoment. IL renounce every thing;—the only happiness 
that my miserable heart has ever conceived. I go to seek 
that death which has spared me too often andtoo Jong. O my 
Antonia! if that world in which thou believest, can one day 
open to the voice of repentance ; if among the sons of men 
there are not some who are irretrievably disinherited in ad- 
vance; I may yet see thee again. See thee again? Alas! 
never, Antonia, never!’ ’ 

Immediately upon the departure of Orsonio,—<Anto- 
nio, with her sister, quits Venice, to return by the La- 
gunes to irieste. Under the tranquilizing influence of a 
calm and beautiful night, soothed imto a temporary obli- 
vion of their cares, the sisters had sunk into repose 1 cach 
other’s arms, when a musket shot, and the rude alarm of 
boisterous voices, suddenly roused Antonia to a sense of 
lmpending danger. She strove in vain to awaken her sis- 
ter, butis borne away iv a state of msensibility, from 
which she revives to a feeling of inexpressible dismay, at 
Castle Duino, the fortress of the brigands. Here she Is 
soon relieved from much terror, by an assurance that her 
batteau had been attacked through a most fatal mistakes 
—that she was free, and had not eeased to be so,—and that 
she might command as sovereign whatever appertained to 
the castle, until it should be her pleasure to depart. 
‘«* Bat my sister,” cried Antonia. ‘* Your sister,’’ re- 
plied the young man who had been the bearer of the pre- 
ceding intimation, ** cannot be restored to you. That Is 
the only reserve we are obliged to put on our obedience, 
aud even that condition is imposed on us by a power that 
does not depend upon ourselves.”? Antonia could obtain 
no further 1uformation respecting her sister, ‘* I will ree 





main,” said she, with a firm voice.“ [ will not depart 
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without her. Her destiny shall be mine.” Subsequently, 
ner attention is by a casualty fixed upon sounds issuing 
fom the vaults of the castle, and the naine of her sister 
arrests her attention. G uided by thesound of voices cnaunt- 
ing the church service, she descends to a subterranean hall, 
where, in the midst of the brigands, she finds a priest per- 
forming the funeral ceremony. | Ona funeral couch lay 
extended a female form, the features of whose face were 
scarcely disfigured by the traces of recent death. ‘My 
sister’ shrieked Antonia, aud fell senseless to the erouud, 
It was, in fact, her sister. Phe musket-siiot fired at the 
hatteau had given her a mortal wound, and the troop of 
Giovanni Sbogarro were now readering her the last 
honours :— 

‘The destiny of Antonia was accomplished. — There re- 
mained no protection to her on earta, but that of the tormid- 
able lover who had so mysteriously appeared to ner at the 
Farnedo—that of Giovanni Sbogarro hunselt, 

‘The love of Giovanni Sbogarro watched over her with a 
solicitude, and with a purity, that would doubiless heve as- 
tonished her, if the disturbance of ber mind had permitted her 
to retlect on her situation.’ 

For two months Antonia remained at Duino in a state 
of disordered reason, during which period she received 
‘rom the inhabitants of the cast!e the most refined and de- 
voted attentions. Young females were brought to attend 
upon her, and eminent physicians to alleviate her disease. 
An ecclesiastic administered to ber mind in the lucid in- 
tervals of her delirium; and even the brigands themselves, 
moved by her youth and beauty and misfortunes, maui- 
fested the most affecting proofs of teader sympathy aud 
respect. Giovanni Sbogarro alone withheld his tribute of 
personal devotion; he dared not appear before her, even in 
his veil, or barred visor, excepting when intervals of deli- 
rium or repose rendered her unconscious of his preseuce, 
lest he should excite in her sensations of apprehension or 
of horror. 

‘Venice, during the two montis of Antonia’s residence at 
Duino, had made rapid strides towards her approaciiing fall. 
‘he revolutionizing principles of France no longer crept ob- 
scurely, but ranged triumphantly througn the cities, villages, 
md nanmets of the Venetian provinces. Hatred and suspi- 
con filled the mind of every one, each distrusted jis neigh- 
pour, and the governinent doubted of all. 

_ Phe French troops pressed near to the capital every cay. 
hey possessed themselves of the tower of St. Julian at Marg- 
hena, and erected parapets on the marshes at Fusina.’ 


A few weeks subsequent to these events, the ancient re- 
puotic of Venice ceased to exist. It became a provinicy 
of F rance, and the tree of liberty was piauted in tie 
Piazza di San Marco. During this turbuleat and critical 
period, the secret council of Venice found it necessary to 
nlve particular attention to the progress of the brigauds 
vader the banner of Giovanni Sbogarro = 
a oye government were-sensible that these irregular troops 
renin be formidable auxillaries to any foreign enemy. [here 
a acne to suspect, also, that their leader had emissaries in 
Vaesien kaa 4 i iaaa wight oO Ee er a sage on 
Sciavonian i aaa uaeiath of Hage ge a i to 
revolt, to de aha ny e reng any, MEeacee ° 

er 0 Geclare fot Giovanni Svogarro, and to sack the city. 
Meuse hae” circuinstances, the venerable Doge Luigi 

a private council.’ 


Phe result was the attack on Castle Duino:— 


‘ | . 
waa contest was desperate. Most of the brigands perished 
fms in their hands ; a few survived, whose wounds had 
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disabled them, or who had precipitated themselves into the. 
sea, and were picked up by the boats Antonia had observed, 

‘It was presumed that Giovanni Sbogarro would be found 
among these last; but, as his features were not known to the 
surviving brigands themselves, nething could settle the doubts 
of the conquerors on that point. Hiscar, Conrad, and most 
of the confidants of the captain, had fallen at his side, before 
he retreated into the castle. If any of his intimates remained, 
they were sullen and silent, and would give no information.’ 

‘In this uncertainty some one thought, at the last moment, 
of the young delirious girl taken with the banditti at Castle 
Duino ; the only object, according to every testimony, that 
had ever softened the ferocity of this bandit chief. it was 
imagined that she would not tail to recognize him, and that 
her first emotion would as certainly point him out, if he should 
be among the prisoners. 

‘ Antonia was accordingly brought from the asylum of 
Santa Maria, and stationed in the great court of the prison, 
at the moment when the condemned criminals were led forth 
to execution.’ 

‘ As each ruffian passed, Antonia’s fearful agony increased, 
At length she was startled by a frightful illusion, and imagined 
herself falling back into that delirium from which she had so 
jately been delivered. It washe! It was himself! 

‘**Orsonio!” she cried in a heart-rending voice, and pre- 
cipitated herself toward him. 

* Orsonio turned, and recognized her. 

« «* Orsonio!”’ she repeated, opening to herself a passage 
amid swords and bayonets; for she perceived that they were 
conducting him to death. 

«** No, no!” he replied. 

«* Orsonio! Orsonio 1” 

‘«« Giovanni Sbogarro.” 
decided and despairing tone. | 

‘«*Giovanni Sbogarro?” exclaimed Antonia. 
O God !”—and her heart broke.’ 

‘ She Jay on the ground without motion, 
to breathe. 

‘One of the Sbirri raised her head with the point of his 
sabre, thrust through the bandeau of her hair; and let it strike 
the pavement in abandoning it to its weight. ‘* This young 
girl,” said he, ‘fis dead.” 

‘« Dead!” exclaimed Orsonio. He bent over her, and 
his features relaxed into the tenderest expression of unutter- 
abie grief. ‘* Dead!” he sternly repeated; erecting dimsel/, 
and ioiding his mantie round nim :—** Lead on.” 

‘The interest we have felt in the development of this 
story, has beguiled us intoa more extended account of it 
tian our limits in general allow to books of this order. 
lithe incidents are, towards the close, rather overstrained, 
ig orcer to bring abouta highly wrought scenic catastro- 
phe, yet we consider the work, upon the whole, far above 
aeciociity, and likely to prove an agreeable addition te 
te amusement of lovers of this kind of reading, 


‘*T ain—Giovanni Sbogarro.”’ 
Ile repeated in a forcible and 
“QO God, 


She had ceased 
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Paironage, a Poem: An Imitation of the Seventh Satire 
of Juvenal. By Mandanis. 12mo. pp. 38. Loudon, 
is20. , 

Pook Juvenal, we suspect, never anticipated that his Sa- 

tires would be so tortuously imitated as they have been, 

or that they would furnish the ground-work of libels on 
all clusses of individuals, from the prince to the peasaut. 
V'e have seldom seen a more sweeping {though often a 
nore severe) satire than Patronage; it abuses indiscrimi-- 
nately ‘all ranks and conditions of men;’ and in the’black 
catalogue of those who have neglected genius, or treated 
it with contempt, the author has enumerated a whole host 
of names of persons of the highest rank, We are willing to 
aduuit that the individual patronage which distinguished 
some periods of English literature does not now exist, An 
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author is more independent ; he does not trust to the in- 
genious flattery of his dedication for a remuneration, but 
to the merit of his work with a discerning public,—a reli- 
ance much less precarious, But when we find individuals 
accumulating fortunes by their literary or scientific ta- 
lents, and prices paid for works which would have startled 
our ancestors, shall we say that the men of letters are now 
destitute of patronage. 

Our author exempts one individual from this wholesale 
accusation: it is Lord Sheffield, 


‘ The friend of learning, and the friend of song.’ 


What particular patronage this nobleman has extended 
to literature we know not, unless, which we believe will 
not bé contested, his intimacy with Gibbon the historian, 
and his publication of his posthumous works can be so 
considered. 

The author of this poem is a discontented, perhaps a 
disappointed man, and thinks there is no place less con- 
genial to the reward of genius than Britain. He says.— 


‘ Let him, who hopes by energy of style 

Or knowledge, to grow great, forsake the isle ; 
And hasten forward to some neighbouring shore, 
Not hard to find, where these are rev’renced more.’ 


It would have been some consolation to the tribe of 
unsuccessful authors to know this land, but in this we 
are left in complete ignorance. 

We will not notice the personal, we had almost said 
malignant and libellous abuse of this author, but quote 
a more lenient and less exceptionable passage, which will 
give a very fair specimen of his style :— 

‘ Yet stay—perchance, in adding page to page, 

You look tow’rds Holland house for patronage ; 
‘The baron bears to metre much pee will, 

But works at home—a little private still ; 

‘lo make he finds much cheaper than to buy 

Those household goods, bread, beer, and minstrelsy : 
Tience, when you hope to poise his lordship’s purse, 
He smiles benign, and gives you—verse for verse. 
Is fame your object? Knock at Craven’s door, 
Besieg’d in vain by poets that are poor ; 

But auditors in crowds his room attend, 

And, as you read at his command, commend. 

‘* Great wits are sure to madness near allied,”’ 

They plough the rock, and build upon the tide ; 
They wander westward for the rising sun, 

‘Lhey place their hope in verse—by verse undone.’ 

If the author of * Patronage,’ whose former productions 
have, we believe, come before us. We intreat not to 
condemn en masse, but to be more select in the choice of 
his victims, to whatever degree of severity he may extend 
his censure. 
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Advice to Rouge et Noir Players, with Hints to Govern- 
ment and the Bank Directors, touching a Medium, pre- 
sumed to be unknown, through which Forged Notes are 
put into extenstve circulation. Dedicated to the Ma- 
gistracy, particularly of Westminster. 12mo. pp. 68. 
London, 1820. 


Nong of our readers, we hope, will suspect that we are 
Rouge et Noir players, or that we wish to initiate them 
into the vice of gaming; but to those who have already 
contracted that most unfortunate of all habits, or to those 
who may be tempted to it, we recommend the perusal 





 —_— 


of this work, which exposes the frauds that may be prac. 
tised on experienced players, and if so, how much more 
readily on those who are unacquainted with the subject 


Of the policy of licensing gaming houses, recommended 
by the author, we are very doubtful, but that they are 
the places through which many forged notes are passed 
we have not the slightest hesitation in believing, Byt 
on this subject our author shall speak for himself :— 


‘ My reason for supposing their public toleration would be 
attended with less evil, is, that their publicity would be 2 
preventive to their being attended by those, to whom cha. 
racter and credit was of any consequence. Where every one 
has access, the truth could at once be ascertained by the 
persons interested in the discovery ; and many a son and fa. 
ther and friend, by a timely knowledge of their unfortunate 
propensity, saved from ruin. ‘The sum, at the same time, 
that would be raised in aid of the revenue, would be very 
considerable, and from a source that no one could object to, 

‘ There is another, and, if possible, a still more serious ey 
which I have not yet adverted to, attending these establish. 
ments; and in which the directors of the Bank of England are 
most materially concerned. I allude to the facility with which 
forged notes may be put into circulation: and that it is em- 
ployed as a medium for that purpose, I have not.the shadow 
of a doubt: indeed, | have received 5]. aud 101. notes myself 
from persons who have taken them there, and who lost them 
in consequence of their being stopped at the bank. And how 
can it possibly be avoided? The bank holders, (I mean that 
of Rouge et Noir), never take the trouble, nor indeed have 
they time, to scrutinize, had they the ability to distinguish 
the genuine from those of an opposite description. Though 
they seem well aware of the circumstance, by the anxiety 
they betray to select and keep (during the constant and ge- 
neral fluctuation) those notes to themselves that appear the 
newest, and whose general appearance, if I may so express, 
are the best looking, from asupposition, 1 presume, that the 
spurious ones would be made to appear as though they had 
been some time in circulation ; and indeed, all I have seen, 
have been of that description, and in genera! exhibit nume- 
rous, and, no doubt, fictitious signatures: indeed, a strong 
and general suspicion seems to exist among the veteran plav- 
ers, of this being the case ; for they invariably mark the notes 
they bring away, with the intention of taking them back 
again; but how often must it happen they are under the ne- 
cessity of paying them away, at all risks! ‘The young players 
have no suspicion, consequently do not take the precaution 
to mark or keep them separate, until they find the necessity 
of doing so, by having notes traced back to them. And here, 
often, after much tedious trouble and exertion taken in trac- 
ing notes by the agents of the bank, ends the inquiry :—the 
tradesman will not (although it should happen he does know) 
acknowledge how it came into his possession,—he took it in 
the way of business: the gentleman, he knows not how or 
where it came into his,—some tradesman or coffee-house 
keeper gave it him in change ; and thus the clue is lost. But 
why should suspicion not attach to the proprietors of the banks 
themselves? as being in many cases accessaries or principles 
in the nefarious business, why should it not? Gan it be sup- 
posed, that men who are callous and unfeeling enough to be 
the authors of such dire calamity as they are to others ; that 
men, who are in the daily habit of infringing upon the laws o! 
their country in one instance, should be deterred by any more 
honourable feeling than their associates, from doing 1 
another ? 

‘ What an enticement, then, do these places not hold © 
the needy man, to commit a crime, upon the detection 
which his life must pay the forfeit ; for it isnot to be suppose® 
when once in the habit, his operations would be contined wf 
the gaming table. Nor is it probable, any improvement tha 
could be made in bank notes, would be a preventive. 
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Original Communications. 
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ON JEALOUSY. 


——— * Trifies light as air 
Are to the jealous, confirmations strong 
As proofs of holy writ.’ 


Shakespear. 

JEALOUSY is a passion so predominant in the human 
hreast—so baneful in its effects, when once permitted to 
attain an ascendancy over the heart—of so corrosive a na- 
ture—so easily wrought toa pitch of frenzied despair, 
that, it is not to be wondered, so many sink beneath its 
oppressiveness. At first, it glides gently into the bosom, 
like a dew fall, then rushes over the heart, as a winter’s 
blast, and causes its sudden irritation ; the whole frame 
becomes disordered—the nerves swell—the cheeks assume 
a deep red—the eyes flash the soul’s lightning—the bo- 
som throbs, and the lips quiver, till, at the last, exhaust- 
ed nature shrinks from the terrible conflict. 

From my situation in life, | have been enabled parti- 
cularly to mark the various effects produced by jealousy, 
from its first symptoms to its alarming termination. I 
have observed it making havoc in the breasts of the wise 
and the simple—in the strong and the weak. In some in- 
stances, where there has been an unequivocal cause—in 
others, a mere creation of the brain, proceeding from a 
perturbed imagination. 

In the affairs of love this passion has a powerful ascen- 
dancy—nay, there are, who venture to affirm there can- 
not be a sincerity of affection without it; the averted eye 
bent on another object—a mere casual glance has been 
the cause of more uneasiness in the lover’s mistress, than 
the most bitter reproof she ever experienced from him. 

It is imbibed with our infancy—it is born with us—for 
we see children, ere they can lisp, jealous of each other's 
toys. If Jealousy enters the bosoms of the wedded pair, 
he comes attired in his most appalling colours—his shaft 
isaftork of lightuing, and happiness takes flight the in- 
stant he enters her habitation. 

In courtship it rarely happens that jealousy assumes a 
very alarming aspect—for a smile of kindness and a gen- 
tle kiss, are calculated to dissipate the most unpleasant 
Sensations. 

_ The fair sex are sometimes apt to try various schemes, 
in order to ascertain the strength of a lover's attachment— 
too frequently, then, the consequences are terrible, as 
will be seen im the following sketch, related to me a few 
mouths since by a particular friend of mine, and a col- 
lateral descendant on the lady’s side of the then afflicted 
family. ° 

_ * About the year 1740, a young gentleman, who had 
just completed the tour of Europe, took up his residence 
near a beautiful lake, in the vicinity of A , to en- 





joy the sweets of a rural life. “It was his constant custom, 


towards the decline of day, to make an excursion upon 
the waters, and, one evening, having proceeded farther than 
usual, his ear caught the sweet and pensive melody of a 
female voice. He listened enraptured at the strain, gaze 
ing around in vain for her who so much delighted him, 
At length he caught a faint glimpse of the object of his 
admiration. She was seated beside a romantic cottage, 
nearly concealed by the branches that gracefully hung 
Over it. Having driven his boat ashore, he contrived to 
secrete himself at a short space, that he wi ght be the better 





enabled to banquet on hercharms. She was a brunette, 
and not as novel heroines generally are, ‘rosy cheeked and 
fair as snow, &c.’ ‘The strength of her mind seemed 
flashing from her eyes, which were full and dark, and of 
bewitching brightness. Her hair was black, and hung in 
heavy luxuriant curls upon a well shaped shoulder. 
Geordie, (for such was our hero’s name) felt his whole 
soul in a blaze; he flew from the spot almost bewildered. 
By some means he subsequently procured an interview, 
and, in the end, felt partially assured that he was the sole 
possessor of her affections. 

‘ Many a week of pure joy had gone on fleeting wings 
with them, and Anna’s family participated in their happi- 
ness,—anticipating the most favourable result from the 
sincere attachment subsisting betweenthem. Geordie at 
times was a little reserved, but his general disposition was 
gay in the extreme. Whenever the former was the case, 
it occasioned unpleasant emotions in the bosom of Anna, 
and it was with difficulty she was able to repress them. 
She had every reason to believe him faithful, yet made 
herself at times unhappy, in imagining without the least 
foundation, otherwise.—She was resolved to try his con- 
stancy, and show her own folly at the same moment. 
If she had made an assignation, she appeared a full hour 
after the time had expired ; this atfirst was taken but lit- 
tle notice of,—she then went toa friend’s house, and, 
joining in the frivolous talk of a * select party,’ came not 
to her home, where her heart was with Geordie, (who had 
been in anxious attendance some hours,) till midmght! 
Had not he loved her dear as his own soul, he would have 
chided—for he was very angry—yet said nothing. This 
induced her to believe he was really untrue, and other 
stratagems were put in force, in order to ascertain the 
force of his affections. The village of A———= possessed 
several good families, to each of which Anna was occasion- 
ally invited; and while reclining on the bosom of Geordie, 
in their bower behind the cottage, she would launch forth 
in praise of the gentlemen who had shown her, decided 
marks of attention, and then rivet her eyes on his counte- 
nance to mark its changes ;—but he had a powerful con- 
troul over himself, and his emotions were coucealed,—his 
features seldom relaxed from the smile he usually wore in 
happier hours, 

‘ Anna now felt resolved to have recourse to but one ex- 
pedient more, which she was assured, in her own mind, 
would fully satisfy her as to the love Geordie bore her. 
He had signified to her his intention of visiting a place of 
amusement a short distance from his residence, with a 
wish that she would accompany him: this she politely de- 
clined, at the same time intending to be present ou the 
spot, with a new gallant. She went, (foolish fickle girl,) 
and the first object that met her eye on her entering the 
room, was Geordie! he was sitting alone im a meditative 
mood, seemingly unconscious of all that took place around 
him ;—he looked up on a sudden, as if waking from a 
dream, and beheld Anna listening to the persuasive elo- 
quence of the geutleman whose arm she leant on. Panic 
struck, he gazed but a moment, then darting from his 
seat, and casting a look of reproach on the guilty Anna, 
as he passed before her with the rapidity of lightning, 
rushed out of the room. Anna could not another instant 
suppress her agony, but with an hysteric shriek, and 
bending a frenzied glance on the doorway, sunk to the 
earth, apparently, without the least signs of life. When 
she recovered, she found herself at her father’s house; her 
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first inquiries were after Geordie! but he came not ;—~she 
waited in anxious expectation—went to the window and 
listened ;—all was silent, save the mght wind rustling 
among the trees, and rippiing the Jake’s surface. She 
contrived to steal out, unobserved, and strolled silently 
along the wood. The moon had just risen, but her light 
was so feeble, that she could not, even where her beams 
fell brightest, distinguish the shape of a single object. 
All of a sudden the boughs crashed,—and, as instanta- 
neously as an echo follows the voice, something plunged 
heavily into the lake, and the sound, to her bewildered 
senses, seemed louder than thunder. She paused, and 
fancied she heard a bubbling hollow voice pronouuce her 
name,—she heard it again,—’twas Geordie’s voice! Ano- 
ther plunge was given,—he sank in the blue element, and 
the agitated waters gradually became calm, and closed 
smoothly and silently o’er the lost youth. She gazed 
where he reposed till her brain grew dizzy; and, at last, 
missing her foothold, was precipitated into the crystal 
sepulchre of her departed lover !’ WILFORD. 
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Original Poctry. 


TO ——. 
Hasr thou seen the moon’s pale ray 
On the tranquil deep? 
Hast thou seen a light smile stray 
O’er beauty’s cheek in sleep?— 
I have seen and felt their pow’r, 
Tn the Jonely midnight hour. 


Hast thou seen the white foam dance 
On the darksome wave ? 

Like reason bursting frenzy’s trance, 
To sink into the grave.— 

I have seenits transient light, 

Like a shooting star at night. 

Hast thou felt the swell of soul 
Peril oft bestows; 

When around the wild waves roll, 
And the tempest blows? 

J] have felt my heart grow strong 

As threat’ning dangers seem’d to throng. 


Hastthou felt the madd’ning thrill 
Woman’s smile can raise,— 

The meteor-tlame that guides to ill 
‘Thro’ dark and devious ways?— 

I have follow’d that false light, 

In my clouded reason’s night. 


Hast thou felt the pure delight 
Virtuous love can give? 
When, like blended rays of light, 
Kindred spirits live! 
lf thou hast, thou wilt not sigh 
For earthly bliss more heavenly. 
Queen Street, Cheapside. 
SONNET. 
"Amd T& Beavee 
Celestial favourite! 
O! thou dost drop thy tender glances thro’ 
My prison’s gloom! Earth’s hailow’d moon, who art 
in bridal beauty shining forth so true 


To meet the sun thy king, on whose warm heart 
Thy love is tix’d eternally:—I deem, 


-——-- 


While night dejects me, thou wilt not depart, 

Till thy pure bride-inaid, Venus, rise and beain 
Along the east in ether’s purple streaks, 

Which daylight breathes and morning sweetly breaks 
Asunder for the day. My fetters give, . 

Like grief, despairing coldness; yet, dear moon, 
‘The mindand thee are unison’d; both live 

To trace the skies, and may this spirit soon, 

Like thee, th’ Almighty’s endless love receive. 


March \, 1820. IRB 
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arine Arts. 
CHRIST’S TRIUMPHANT ENTRY INTO JERUS&- 
LEM, By Mr. HAYDON. 


‘So meet your king with bays and olive branches ; 
Bow down and touch his knees.’ 


Mr. Haypon is an artist well known to our readers, 
and to the public, as the subject of what has been yul. 
garly termed ‘a cabal,’ and Mr, Carey, the amateur, has 
devoted to a silly quarrel, many hours which we think 
might have been more peaceably and more proiitably em- 
ployed. Much as we respect the talent and taste of Mr, 
Carey, we think that he would have better consulted his 
dignity, had he wisely retrained fron troubling the public 
with his ideal ‘cabal,’ and the parties would have acted 
with more delicacy to each other, had they not made 
| public, letters written in the hour of confiding frievdship, 
Where is the man who can repose hiuseif in quiet conti- 
dence ina friend, if he fear the angry publication of letters 
written to him, as trusting to his honour and secrecy? 
Where is the man who would not analyse every line of his 
letters, if he knew that they were subsequently to be pub- 
lished to the world? And must not every honest wen, 
with feelings of ladignation, reprobaie tie exposure of let 
ters written in implicit and geuerous coniidence, aad con- 
fiding in the sentiments of esteem ? With, equal warmth 
must we condemn the application of the term * quack 
artist’? to Mr. Haydon, particularly by Sir. Carey, wno, 
before his quarrel, expressed his approbation of M1i. tiay- 
dou’s works. Because a person adopts a inode of art 
peculiarly his own, and because in bis workmiausuip and 
style he does not rigidly conform to academicai ruics, 
does he therefore deserve tie impudent title of a * quack?’ 
Thea this quackery is extended with art itself, for ail 
artists have a peculiarity of style, which constitutes tie 
very essence of originality. | 

lu a regiment of soldiers, every man inust kecf tae 
line and charge his bayonet as bis commander directs, 
but in the arts, a much wider tield of judgmeut aud opi 
nion is and should be allowed. Hf au artist execute a 
cood picture, we seldom inquire whether he has attained 
his excellence according to the rules of the schoois, of 
according to the course of his own experience and reason- 
ing. We should rather consult the quality than the 
manner. We sincerely wish that a ereater umson esisted 
between the artists of the present day, and that they were 
no longer mutually injured by that carping dispositvien 
and seltish jealousy, which must eventually oppose we 
efforts and progress of art. Although artists are rivals for 

ublic favour, they should still be friends, nor hesitate to 
shake each other’s hands, as fellow-labourers in the same 





vineyard. We wish to be impartial, and in the exercise 
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of shat impartiality , we dissent from illiberal attacks upon 
4 rising aftist, who, like too many other men, may have 
precipi tate, but who, nevertheless, should not 


been x: 0 
ed with unjust aspersions, and cruel tis of 


be revil 
friendly confidence. We regret those unfortunate dif- 
ferences Upon professional points, which have occ ‘urred be- 


tween Mr. Haydon and the Academy, and we hope that 
yeedy reconciliation, honourable to both parties, will 
take place. The concession are perhaps rather originate 
with the individual than with the institution; but the 
Academy will best consult the encouragement of talent, 
‘fit be disposed to receive the least conceding apology 
from au urlist who has done great honour to British art. 

The ‘ Baty into fin Be has been six years in hand, 
its diineusions being 15 feet by 12, and we believe that 
Mr. Haydon has wished to make it his very best produc- 
tion. Ina critique upon a picture on the same subject, 
by Poussin, in a former number*, we sufficiently en- 
larged upon the nature of the subject of representation. 
We s! hall first notice the figure of Christ, as the chief 
object tin the picture. We cannot consistently agree in 

ypinton with those who have praised the figure as one de- 
servit re of the most unqualified approbation. Christ is 
pale an! ag Ag and does not to us, appear to 
display that humility mixed with firmness—that joy 
mixed with orief—— that devotion mixed with energy—that 
enthusiasm mixed with mildiess,—but, above ‘all, that 
dimaity and placid joy, which we should suppose distin- 
guished his features upon the great event of his earthly 
triumph, He foresaw his appro: ching death, and the 
impe nding mi isery of the city, but shall we therefore infer 
that upon such a joy ful occasiouw as this, his countenance 
was not seals ed with the radiant bea: us of superlative 
snity, and couscious and apparent joy? Mr.Haydon, in 

hi is s descrip tion, requests us to ‘think a little before we de- 
cide :? we have nal only acceded to this request, but we 
have thought much’ before we eive our opimon of the 
physiogna: my of Christ, and the result in our mind of that 
reflection is, that the expression is not happy. We may 
be Wrong, but epee i such a subject as this, we are most 
unwilling to yield implicit obedience to the opinions and 
criticisms of oth ers 5 we are ready to consult our own feel- 
igs and iMpressions, as affording to us a natural crite- 
rion of “Judgme: it. And if we were to bow to the decision 
against the highly strained compliment of Mrs. 
ia favour of Christ's expression, we might ad- 
decided isappro’ vation of many artists whom 
: 10W, We think that the countenance is one unwor- 
thy os the son of God, enjoyi: ng his earthly triumph; he 
ver sufficiently dicnitie: | por joyful, although he 


a S| 


of other S, 
Stddon is, 
dues the 


We know 


IS heitiy 


th esses a degree of mild pathos. because the artist has 
Giilgvent] ly studie ad this he gas cause It is the result of 
= ny ae s—because Mis. Siddons, and the flattering 
vesoros the * Observer,” approve of its expression, do not 


u did eal donot fhe ient reasons for suppressing our can- 
“ig? Opinion upo No iis corr ict si We are disappointed 
In t] ‘ 
wt ary especially as Mr, Haydon has, 1m the picture, 
- e the force aud b i oe AULY wine ‘h he j is capable of iin- 
t’ss c ‘ 
: " ee Ss W ec — wets t dis: sosed to tie down artists to the 
re is 
Withets bs this far a certain insipidite of dain: not- 
andng its mildness. We do not reprehend Mr. 


Taydon’ 
e | var 4 
S varying the representation, but we condemn 
* 
See Literary Chronicle, vol. 2. p 158. 





the want of due force and proper character. We expect- 
ed to find benignity and compassion—serenity and purity 
—sublimity and lov eliness—diynity and joy—majesty and 
goodness—sensibility and enthusiam, forcibly displayed 
in Christ’s face. 

The faces of Christ by Da Vinci, Guido, Raffaele, 
Vandyke, and the other old masters, differ from one ano- 
ther, but they all possess a superiority of character. There 
is in the Vatican at Rome, a head of Christ, which the 
Catholics believe to be the most authentic, but this must 
be idle conjecture. His under garment is of a slight red- 
dish yellow colour, bordered with black, his upper vest- 
ment, is of a dazzling white, the extreme glare of which 
isa great injury to the picture, The rays of light around 
his he: id are white, his hair is of a dark auburn, but his 
doub'e-tufted beard is lighter. He is mounted on a fine 
ass. His attitude might have been one of greater bene- 
diction, us at such a period of enthusiastic popular feel- 
ing, that cool argumentative reasoning which his posture 
evinces, is incongruous. If the hands of Christ were 
reversed, Mr. Haydon’s posture would almost critically 
resemble that of Poussin before mentioned. There is no 
reflection of light from the white vestment of Christ upon 
the forin of Jairus’s daughter, nor upon the ass, por upon 
any other object, excepting o a slight indication on the left 
hand of Corte t. To the right of him is a mother, who 
has brought to him her repentant and blushing daughter, 
solicitous for his forgiveness of her. The mother’s face 
well displays an appeal of maternal affection to the benig- 

nant goodness of Christ. The daughter's figure is rather 
ee » but her position is awkward for the painter. 
There is too much swell in the instep of the foot of this 
female, , Immediately behind her is her sister, endeavour- 
ing to cheer her drooping spirits. Her fair complexion 
and light hair form a great contrast to the complexion 
and dark hair of her sister. She is represented as feeling 
and pious, and with maternal fondness, she places one 
hand upon the shoulder, and the other hand upon the 
head of her son, who appears not at all interested in the 
passing scene. ‘This boy’ s face is rather too small. Be- 
hind his mother is a clever head of an anxious friend, 
Over the head of the repentant girl, isa fine head of a 
Roman soldier. Near to Christ, 1s Joseph of Arimathea, 
with a green cap ou his head ; his face ts one of sentimen- 
tal pie ty. Below, in the foreground, i is a plous Centurion, 
taken of his civie crown, bearing the inserip- 
tion ‘ob civem servatum,’ places it with bis sword in 
humility, at the feet of Jesus. This figure is masterly 
and very appropriate, but it has too great a breadth of 
execution. On the other side of the p icture, near to the 
buttress, Is a corres ponding | figure of a Canaanitish woman, 
who, piously regarding Christ, spreads her upper garment 
on the road. She is too pale, and she is most disagree- 
ably stout ; her arms are even thicker than the Centurion’s 
on the other side, all her proportions are good, but her 
firure is too large. The expression of her face is fine. 
Her right kuee is not sufficiently extended. We know 
not why she wears black ear-rings and black bracelets. By 
her nght side, is Lazarus, who has fallen prostrate, in the 
act of devotional adoration ; ; his fine face well” expresses 
devout humility. Above him is Jairus humbly presenting 
his daughter to Christ, being delig! ted at her resuscita- 
tion. The palm branch of Jairus is not well drawn, and 
his right hand has rather an awkward appearance against 
the dark blue of Peter's vestment. His beard ought to 
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fall upon his breast, instead of floating on the air; al- 
though poets speak of the hair of Naiads floating on the 
wind, we never saw a Jew’s beard supported by the air in 
this way. The arms and hands of his daughter are admi- 
rably crossed upon her bosom, but she is a brunette, and 
destitute of personal charms. She regards Christ with a 
very appropriate look of humility and gratitude. She is 
called, in a criticism upon this picture inserted in the 
‘ Observer,’ a most beautiful creature—a most singular 
decision, very incempatible with our sense of the beautiful. 
We shall not enlarge upon the term ‘ creature,’ because, 
however improper, it is in these perverse times a fashion- 
ably way of entitling a pretty girl, Much as we approve 
of the position of her hands and her figure, which would 
be very creditable to any master, we cannot bow to this 
extraordinary opinion of her alleged beauty. We have 
no desire to arraign the judgment or impartiality of cotem- 
porary soi-disants critics, but we decidedly think that 
Mr. Haydon cannot like this commendation of his faults. 
We lament such inordinate praise, as an injustice to the 
public, and a disservice to the artist concerned. To the 
left of Christ, are Saint Peter and Saint Jehn,—the one 
devoutly attentive, and the other very enthusiastic. Pe- 
ter’s countenance is too staring; we prefer the chalk 
sketch for his head, exhibited in the same room. Saint 
John’s face is most beautiful and most interesting. Over 
his head are two pleasing female faces. Behind Christ is 
an immense multitude, the effect of which is very admi- 
rable ; the artist, in this triumphant effort, has overcome 
with great success, the difficulty attending the delinea- 
tion of a crowd, in which two dangers are much to be 
feared—formality and confusion, qualities from which 
this picture is perfectly free. Amongst the crowd, are 
two men, who, in the warmth of enthusiasm, raise their 
palm-branches, and point out Christ to the multitude 
of people, who rend the air with their loud hosannahs 
and acclamations. Over their heads, in the extreme dis- 
tance, may be seen a crowd descending a hill or para- 
pet, the appearance of which is rather awkward. On 
the distant hill is a village, and to the right are the walls 
of Jerusalem. The tops of the buildings are properly re- 
presented flat, as the citizens walked, celebrated the feast 
of the tabernacles, and held their assemblies thereon ; it 
is, therefore, wrong to fill the outskirts with domes, pyra- 
inids, and cupolas, as some painters have done in the per- 
spective of Jerusalem. On that side also, are two men, 
one of whom appears to be eagerly inquiring of the other, 
what great event is transpiring. Behind the buttress, to 
the left of the picture, is introduced the group of Newton, 
W ordsworth, and Voltaire, the first regarding Christ with 
confiding attention,—the second bending in a posture of 
devout veneration, and the third sneering contemptuously 
ut Jesus. Wedonot approve of such an anacronism, al- 
though we are aware that the example has been set by 
the best masters,—Angelo and Barry did almost the 
same. Newton is too stout, and, for his physiognomy ard 
form in general, we recommend to Mr. Haydon, the study 
of the fine statue of Sir Isaac Newton, in Trinity College 
Chapel, Cambridge, by Roubiliac. We are not fervent 
admirers of the ‘ Lake Poet,’ and we much doubt whe- 
ther he be a poet of such eminence as to deserve the 
honour of standing by the side of the illustrious mathe- 
matician, and of being one of the only three moderns in- 
troduced in this picture; but it is justly said, that egotism 
and conceit will find their way any where. How much 


— 


more gratified should we be, to find in Wordsworth’ 

. 5 
place, Milton, or Watts, or Gessner, or even Cowper, of 
‘ table-talk’ note; or,if none but a living poet would suit 
Mr. Haydon’s taste, then we would name the romantic Sir 
Walter Scott. And we should prefer Newton to be jy, 
Wordsworth’s place, as the latter is now the most inter. 
esting figure in the group. We think that Voltaire jg 
represented too old; but this Christian-like prejudice js 
very excusable. The horizontal line of the picture is very 
high, for the purpose of giving effect to the numerous 
multitude. The extremities of the figures are wel} 
drawn, and have been much attended to. 

In this picture there is much to commend. It jg an 
honour to the artist and his country. The great fault js 
the arrangement of the lights and colours,—an object 
which should be regarded as very important in all paint. 
ings. Had the tones of the colours been more sober, we 
should have been inclined to class this picture in the first 
rank of the art, but its very dazzling brilliancy confounds 
the observation of the spectator, The composition and 
grouping upon the whole are excellent, and well studied; 
the anatomy is in general correct, but many of the figures 
are too stout, and, therefore, have not desirable grace. The 
picture might be much improved by altering the white 
upper garment of Christ, to a light carmine colour. The 
colours in general want chastening and_ harmonizing: 
Many of the heads are very fine specimens of the artist’s 
talents, and are worthy of the pencils of the old masters, 
‘ What,’ some persons may say, ‘doy ou compare Hay- 
don with Raffaele?? We reply, that were some of 
Mr. Haydon’s heads placed by the side of Raffaele’s, 
we think that Mr. Haydon would lose nothing by the 
comparison. The picture, in respect of composition, bas 
great merit, exhibiting a powerful effort of art, upon an 
arduous subject. We recommend the light from the win- 
dows to be darkened, more than at present, as the picture 
would appear brilliant, even in a dark room, The com- 
position, drawing, and expression, are worthy of very 
great admiration. The picture is a splendid effort of art, 
begun and completed without a commission for the pur- 
pose, and we inay congratulate our readers upon Mr. Hay- 
don’s having declared his intention of devoting his pencil, 
almost exclusively, to scripture-history, in honourable 
imitation of the lately deceased patriarch of the arts. We 
sincerely wish success to the noble ambition of Mr. Hay- 
don, who has, by this picture, obtained much credit for 
able talent and resolute enthusiasm. ‘The impatience of 
applause of which Mr. Haydon has been accused, 1s natu 
ral to most men of talent, and it is of service to the world, 
as inciting such men to great deeds; but Mr. Haydon 
has patiently waited the long period of six years ” 
complete this picture with the desired perfection,—thisact 
is not a proof of his impatience. In aiming at rich sue 
perbness of colour, the artist has made his picture too! 
tensely brilliant; and although time will lessen its §°™ 
geous gaudiness, yet we wish that some of the very glaring 
tints were more natural and sober. Mr. Haydon loses 
none of his canvas in any of his pictures, but, upor ¥ 
present occasion, this peculiarity is very allowable, 4s ! 
is his object to describe a most extensive, crowding, 2? 
inexpressible subject. Mr. Haydon’s catalogue 1s 3° 
destly written, but the following expression therein pos 
gular: * Prostrate in adoration, has fallen a figure winc 
was intended for Lazarus, but perhaps it mey be too 0 





page 7. Mr. Haydon should either have altered the face; 
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or he should have omitted this passage in his description. 
We hope that we have not been too severe in the rigid duty 
of impartial criticism, as we sincerely wish to the painter, 
the great success which his noble efforts well deserve. 
The length of this notice is a proof of the great esteem 
which we entertain for the many beauties of this picture. 

There are exhibited in the same room the following pic- 
tures: —* Joseph and Mary resting at even on the road to 
Egypt,’ more sober in its colouring than the great pic- 
ture; the angels in the clouds remind us of Stothard s 

leasing style.—‘ The assassination of Dentatus’ is a very 
interesting and clever picture; we are pleased to learn that 
an engraving herefrom is in the course of execution,— 
‘ Macbeth, the moment before the Murder of Duncan,’ 
displays skill; we think that Duncan’s bared breast is too 
fair foran old man. In the back-ground, Lady Macbeth 
steps fearfully,—her figure is very interesting.—‘ The 
Judgment of Solomon’ has much merit. There appears 
alittle affectation in his countenance and figure. The 
ficure of the woman to the left is in a very falling posture. 
The child, to the extreme left, is too pale and stone-like. 
—‘ The Chalk Studies from Nature’ are well drawn, and 
many of them are very masterly, particularly the singular 
study of the sick man, showing the powerful effects of 
confirmed disease upon the human physiognomy.—* The 
Elzin Copies’ are fine specimens ; if they were sloped they 
would be seen better than at present. 

We applaud the honourable enthusiasm with which 
Mr. Haydon devotes himself to scripture-history; and he 
unquestionably possesses talent to do justice to his sub- 
jects: we have no reason to doubt that he will in the 
course of his professional practice devote that ready atten- 
tion to impartial criticism and good advice, which is the 
mark of an ingenuous and well-disposed mind. All men 
may derive improvement from the admonition of others, 
and it is a decided token of greatness not to reject cour- 
ecl, merely because it is not perfectly agreeable. 
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Drury Lane.—The opera of Artarerxes has been 
very successfully repeated during the last week. Indeed, 
the vocal strength which it combines cannot fail of mak- 
ing it attractive for some time. 

On Monday night, Mr. Kean returned to his engage- 
ment at this theatre. His entré was welcomed with that 
applause which always greets him after an absence, how- 
ever short. His country excursion appears to have agreed 
with him, as he returns to town in cood health and some- 
what stonter. His personation of Gloucester is too fami- 
liar to the public to need critical remark, especially as there 
Was Nothing in the performance differing from his usual 
excellence in this character, ” 

Datewise tragedy of King Lear, which was an- 
need as the first character in which Mr. Kean was to 

> fgg - return, is at present deferred, probably until 

S career at the other house, 

edie last — Mr. Elliston has issued some 
arrig t _— in sl. gy peesans respecting the Free List, 
cepted, ) b dean a to suspend, (the public press ex- 
g the performance of King Lear. Whe- 


are enemies to Shakspeare, and form the opposition 
against the new pieces he produces, we know not,—but 
we are certain that nothing can be more injudicious than 
the proprietor of a theatre entering into a contest with 
any portion of that public whose approbation can alone 
support him. 


Covent GarpEN.—This theatre has stolen a march on 
its rival, in producing the tragedy of King Lear sooner, 
although it had been for some time announced as forthcom- 
ing at Drury Lane. In this instance, the French pro- 
verb, that it is the first step which counts, will be found 
to have failed, since this theatre could produce no better 
representative of the aged monarch than Mr. Booth,—a 
gentleman who, although possessed of considerable tu- 
lents, is totally inadequate to the part: and who, like a 
shuttlecock, has been knocked about from one theatre to 
another. Mr. Booth has, we believe, personated the cha- 
racter three times during the preceding week, with much 
greater success than we should have expected. This 
actor, however original he may be,—and we do not say 
he is a mere imitator,—presents but a caricature likeness 
of Mr. Kean’s acting; nay, he even has his very physical 
defects and vices to an excess,—his hoarse voice, Iength- 
ened pauses, and artificial study of stage effect, are all 
conspicuous. Mr. Booth is, however, the only repre- 
sentative of King Lear at the present day, and it is very 
probable that he never saw it pe.formed in his life. His 
acting, therefore, subjects the justness of his conception 
to a test somewhat severe, and we must confess that, ge- 
nerally, we thought him correct; but he is destitute of 
the dignity, the energy, and the pathos, which mark 
this admirable character of Shakspeare. If, however, he 
seldom elicited the beauties of his author, it was from a 
want of energy rather than from any other cause. This 
may serve as some apology, and we cannot but notice his 
daring,—perhaps, it ought to be called presumption,— 
in undertaking a part which Mr. Macready refused, and 
in which Mr. Kean was to be his rival. 


Surry THEATRE.—Nothing new has been produced, 
since our last notice, at this theatre. Mrs. Mountain has 
continued her character in Widow or no Widow with un- 
diminished eclat. On Wednesday, after a long lapse, 
was reproduced the highly esteem«:! Heart of Midlothian ; 
the crowded appearance of the house early testified the 
rooted popularity of this very interesting drama, and long 
before the curtain rose, scarcely a seat was vacant, The 
piece was extremely well played, without any new cast of 
character, and was rapturously applauded throughout. 








Literary and Scientific Intelliqence. 


Yd A el ee 


Louis Bonaparte’s History of his reign in Holland, will be 
published in a very few days. 

The Travels in England, Wales, and Scotland, in the year 
1816, of Dr. Spiker, librarian to his Majesty the King of 
Prussia, have been translated from the German, and will be 
published in the course of the ensuing month. 

A system of education intended for the King of Rome, and 
other princes of the blood of France, drawa up by the impe- 
rial council of state, under the personal superintendence of 
the Emperor Napoleon, and finally approved by him. This 
extraordinary production was found in the cabinet of Nape- 
leon, at St Cloud. It is printing in French, verbatim, with an 





ther ee : . ‘ : 
he is nght in thinking the persous on the free list 


English translation, and will be ornamented with a beautiful 
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ortrait of the son of Napoleon, engraving by Wright, from a 
fine original painting by Isabey. 

Fire Rockets. —Baron de Zach announces, that Captain Schu- 
maker, (brother of the astronomer royal, Copenhagen,) has in- 
vented a rocket superior to Congreve’s, both in force and in 
the precision with which they are thrown. A new corps has 
been formed to use these missiles. ‘They ascend to an ime 
mense height, and then exhibit a globe of fire, which may be 
seen at adistance of seventy miles. 

Gas.—Mr. Brande has recently found that the illuminating 
powers of olefiant, oil, and coal gases, are as the numbers 3, 
2, and 1; and that their heating powers are nearly in the same 
ratio. 

Mists —According to Sir H. Davy’s Theory of Mists, land 
and water are cooled after sunset in a very different manner: 
—The impression of cooling on the land is limited to the sur- 
face, and is very slowly transmitted into the interior; whereas 
in water, the upper stratum, when cooled, descends, and has 
its place supplied by warmer water from below. ‘The surface 
of the water will, therefore, in calm and clear weather, and 
temperatures above 45° Fahrenheit, be warmer than that of 
the contiguous land; and consequently the air above the land 
will be cooler than that above the water. When the cold air, 
therefore, from the land mixes with that above the water, both 
of them containing their due proportion of aqueous vapour, a 
mist or fog must be the result. 

Rara Avis.—Mr. Henderson has discovered, in New Sibe- 
ria, the claws of a bird measuring each a yard in length! and 
the Yakuts assured him, that they had frequently, in their 
hunting excursions, met with skeletons and feathers of this 
bird; the quills of which were large enough to admit a man’s 
arm. Captain Cook mentions having seen an immense bird’s- 
nest in New Holland, on a low sandy island, in Endeavour 
River, with trees.upon it, and an incredible number of sea- 
fowls: he found an eagle’s nest with young ones, which he 
killed; and the nest of some other bird, of a most enormous 
size, built with large sticks on the ground, no less than 
twenty feet in circumference, and two feet eight inches high. 

Seneca Oi/.—Mr. George Gibson, near George ‘Town, on 
the Conemough River, Westmoreland county, Pennsylvania, 
in boring for salt water, at the depth of 270 feet, obtained se- 
neca oil, which is said to be very pure. According to ap- 
pearances, one barrel per day may easily be procured. 
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Floriferis ut apes in salitbus omnia limant, 
Omnia nos itidem denascimur aurea dicta! 

. en 
Modesty.—A lady, who advertised for a husband in a pro- 
vincial newspaper, has withdrawn her advertisement, stating, 
that she was not aware of the zndelicacy of the proceeding at 
the time; but, however, modestly says, ‘ If any gentleman 
should be inclinedto advertise for a wife, she will answer the 

advertisement without delay? 


Epigrams by different Cantabs. 
When —— for female ills indites, 
Not careful what, but only how he writes, 
The ladies, as the charming form they scan, 
Cry, with ill-omen’d rapture, killing man! 





LUCRETIUS. 


Omne ?znoiumpro magnifico. 
On vilest hay the old Avaro feeds 
His favourite horse, the first of noble steeds ; 
Fed in his paddock, in his stable born, 
W hat vast ideas must he have of corn! 

To whip the Cock.—It is a piece of sport practised at wakes, 
fairs, &c. in Leicestershire: a cock being tied toa basket, 
halfa dozen carters, blindfolded and armed with their cart- 
whips, are placed around it, who, after being turned thrice 
round, begin to whip the cock, which, if any one strikes so as 





ee 
to make it cry out, it becomes his property. The likes -a, 
instead of whipping the cock, they flog each other tie that 

Starve’em, Rob’em, and Cheat?em—Stroud, Rocheste rr 
Chatham—so called by sailors and soldiers; and it is gai 
without good reason. 

Persian Proverbs.—A prince who falleth out with | 
breaketh with his best friends. 

The laws are the only guards he can be sure will never», 
away from him. 7 

Power in the prince, and liberty with the people, are lik 
heat and moisture—where they are well mixed, every thing 
prospers. 

Where the least useful part of the people have the Most 
credit with the prince, men will conclude, that the way to get 
every thing is to be good for nothing. hoy We 

A wise prince will not oblige his courtiers, who are bins 
of prey, so asto disoblige his people, who are beasts of burs 
den. 

Ifa prince does not shew aversion to knaves and deceiver; 
they will deceive till they rucn him. 

A prince who praiseth others too scon, is in danger of t¢. 
penting it too late. 

It is less dangerous for a prince to mind too much what the 
people say, than too little. 

A wise prince will support good servants against men’s 
anger, and not support ili ones against their complaint. 

Anecdote.—A clergyman having waited on a Quaker forhis 
tythes, after surveying the garden with pleasure, observed, he 
should like to take a hive of bees. ‘ Very well, neighbour, 
said the Quaker; ‘I will bring them to thee on the third day,’ 
and the clergyman departed. ‘Third day came, and Obadiah, 
keeping his promise, took a hive of bees to the parsonage, and 
inquiring of the footman if his master were at home, was an- 
swered in the affirmative; ‘ and,’ continued the footman, ‘| 
will call him, for he is in his study.’ ‘The Quaker followed 
the messenger, and the moment the study-door was opened, 
he cried, in a laconic tone, ‘ Neiehbour, the bees are thine, 
and turning it upside down, dispersed them around the com- 
plaining clergyman,—‘ the bees are thine, but the hive is 
mine, so farewell.’ 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
SOL OLA HE 


The favours of Mr. Newman, L., J.W.D., J.R. P., Tyro, avi 
W.S., have been received. 

The length of the critique on Mr. Haydon’s picture, has pre 
yented the insertion of the € Gistory of St. Paul's School,’ which, 
with several deferred articles, shall appear in our next. 

L. is informed that the editor has no reason to doubt the auther- 
ticity of the particulars to which he alludes. 

Errata: p. 237, col. 1, line i2, for § wild’ read ‘ mild? line 19, for 
‘dimpled’ read 6 dimples, 
NN ATS LS eT 
HISTORY OF HOLE.AND—~BY LOUIS BONAPARTE. 


On Monday, April 24th, will be published, in three octavo vols. 
Price 1]. 1s. Ae 
DOCUMENTS HISTORIQU Eet REFLECTION 
sur le GOVERNEMENT de la HOLLANDE, 
Par LOUIS BONAPARTE, ex-Roi de Hollande. 
‘Do wel en zie niet om.’ 

London: Printed for Lackington, Eughes, Harding, Maro, 
and Jones, Finsbury Square —-An Eng'tish Translation of this 
Work will be published at the same time, in 3 vols. Sv0 price 
il. 16s. — - 
TT 
LONDON :—Published by J. Limprrp, 355, Strand, two re 

EAST Of Exeter Change; where advertisements are ae 

and communications ‘ for the Editor’ (post paid) ase #0 ~ 

dressed. Sold also by Sourer, 72, St. Paul's Church Yare} 

CuHappPLe, Pall Mall; Grape, Liverpool; and by all hae by 
lers and Newsvenders in the United Kingdom. Privte 
Davipson, Old Boswell Court. 
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